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The Proposed Revision of the Pure Food Law 
and Its Effect on Honey 


By T. Swann Harding, 
Washington, D. C. 


r June 1933, Senator Copeland, in- 
troduced in Congress a Bill to re- 
vise the Food and Drugs Act, passed 
in 1906 largely because of the tire- 
less efforts of Dr. Harvey W. Wiley. 
This Bill had been written by the 
scientific and legal staff of the Food 
and Drug Administration who had 
long been charged with enforcing the 
so-called ‘Pure Food Law,” who knew 
its loopholes and weaknesses, and who 
had, ever since 1912, been pressing 
for strengthening legislation. Mean- 
while consumers had remained lethar- 
gic. 

On December 7th and 8th a Senate 
subcommittee, with Senator Cope- 
land as Chairman, held public hear- 
ings on this Bill. The provisions of 
the Bill were explained by its authors 
and many scientists appeared in its 
support. Certain sections of the Bill 
were opposed by representatives of 
certain industries, largely by reason 
of the fact, as it proved, that they 
were somewhat hastily worded. The 
Bill and, indeed, the hearings them- 
selves, were directly and completely 
opposed only by representatives of 
Consumers’ Research, an organization 
which claims to pursue the interests 
of consumers. 

A day or so after the new Congress 
convened in January, 1934, Senator 
Copeland introduced the substitute 
Bill of the Committee and an effort 
will be made to enact that Bill into 
law at this session. While many 
phrases objectionable to certain in- 
dustries have been edited out of the 
Bill, it remains a powerful tool both 
for consumer protection, and for the 
protection of legitimate business and 
industry from unfair competition on 
the part of the unscrupulous. 
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The Bill differs 


in several impor- 
tant aspects from the present Law. 
In the first place it directly covers 
cosmetics and certain medical prep- 


arations and devices designed to cor 
rect bodily abnormalities which are 
not, strictly speaking, diseases. 
Secondly, it does not compel the 
Government to prove the fraudulence 
of therapeutic claims made for rem- 
edies; if it proves that they are false 
that is sufficient. 

Thirdly, and most important of all, 
the Bill covers all forms of advertis- 
ing of foods, drugs, and cosmetics, 
and declares that this advertising 
shall be as honest in its statements 
now the labels of foods and 
drugs shipped in interstate commerce, 
While no manufacturer of high in- 
tegrity could object to this provision, 
as he has nothing to lose and much 
to gain by its enactment, it has been 
violently denounced by the advertis 
ing fraternity for obvious reasons. 

It would be 
sill, as it is under the 
Law, for a food or drug manufactur- 
er to clear his labels of untruths and 
then merely transfer these 
statements to his magazine, 
paper, bill-board, hand-bill, or radio 
advertising. It would be illegal for 
a manufacturer to adve rtise a mere 
palliative as a cure of disease, or for 
him even to advertise a 
certain diseases so serious 
dangerous for laymen 
by self-medication. 

This brings us 
The outstanding provisions of the 
here are that st 


as are 


impossible under the 


now possible 


erroneous 
news- 


re medy for 
that it is 
to treat them 


realm of food. 
Bill 


andards of quality are 


to the 


to be established and that tolerances 
for (in some cases absolute prohi- 
bition of) poisons in foods will be set 
up which will have the force and 


standards and 
established after 


effect of law. These 
tolerances will be 
open hearings at which consumers, 
producers, and scientists will have 
their say. In any of course, if 
they appear capricious or arbitrary, 
the right of court review remains as 
a recourse, 


case, 


Today, for instance, we have no 
standards for such products as tomato 
paste, preserves, or honey. It would 
not be possible for the Government 
to bring a successful case against a 
tomato paste manufacturer for mar- 
keting a product containing only 14 
percent total solids, even though the 
better pastes on the market today 
contain 22 percent. This is because 
there is no standard for tomato paste. 

sut you say there is a standard for 
honey. Not only must it be the 
natural fabrication of the but it 
must contain no more than 8 percent 
sucrose, no more than 0.25 percent 
ash, and least 75 percent total solids, 
notably glucose and levulose. Yes, 
but that is an advisory or permissive, 
not a mandatory or legal standard. 
sesides it is probably too full of 
numerical expressions anyway. It is 
a very unusual honey that contains 
8 percent sucrose and to set the 
standard so high is merely to invite 
adulteration. 


bee, 


What is important in a honey? The 
really important that the 
product be made by the bee and that 
it have pleasing flavor and attractive 
color. True enough the bee can at 
make a queer product. The 
defense of one producer is on record 
to the effect that his unfortu- 
nately got into the refuse of a cough 
drop factory and thus gave their 
honey its peculiar flavor, color, and 
composition. 


factors are 


times 


bees 
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But basically the fact that the bee 
makes it, its color and its flavor are 
of paramount importance about a 
honey. When we come to grades, 
honey is a high grade product any- 
way, possibly it is of consistently 
higher grade today than is any other 
food product. But under the Bill 
the finest honeys would have to be 
of specified color and flavor and, 
possibly would have to contain close- 
ly limited quantities of ash and su- 
crose. Possibly honeys that might 
easily be poisonous, as laurel honeys 
may be at times, would be altogether 
prohibited. 

Under the Bill beeswax would 
stand in the pharmacopoeia as it does 
now. There would be little or no 
difference in its status. The honey 
producers would gain that for which 
they are striving now voluntarily, 
the equitable grading of honey. Dr. 
Wiley’s Law practically banished 
adulterated honey from the American 
market where, before 1906-1907, it 
was very common. The Copeland 
Bill will in turn aid the industry by 
improving quality which inevitably 
means enhanced prices for the prod- 
uct. No honest manufacturer or pro- 
ducer has anything to fear from the 
passage of this Bill. Consumers like- 
wise have much to gain. The most 
curious thing of all is why the puta- 
tive private representativse of con- 
sumers do not get behind the Bill and 
cemand its enactment. 


That Name--“Foulbrood” 


It seems to me that the move to 
expel the “foul” connotation from 
our most disastrous bee disease is a 
very wise one indeed. In referring 
to the cleanest of insects and one of 
the purest foods a name should be 
used which is less offensive. The ex- 
pression “bacillus larvae” leaves the 
impression of some germ or microbe 
in the public mind and the possibility 
of a resultant infection does not in 
any way add to the advertising possi- 
bilities of honey. Why not use the 
simple word ‘“malady” ? Thus: 
“American Brood Malady,” ‘‘Euro- 
pean Brood Malady.” 

A. V. Kouba, 
California. 





Suggestion for 
Fastening Wires 


An easier way to drive the tacks 
into the end bars while wiring frames 
is to use slip-joint pliers instead of 
a hammer. Start the tacks with the 
plier, squeezing them into the wood, 
and then, after the wire has been 
wound around them, bury the head in 
the wood by pressing the pliers tight. 
This does not mar the wood, yet 
makes a fastening that never works 
loose. S. F. Haxton, 

Pennsylvania. 
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G. M. DOOLITTLE 


Eureka! 

For once, all signs fail. Ye Editor 
was told quite plainly that ‘“Famous 
Sayings” would not work as a sub- 
stitute for “Human Puzzles.” But it 
has! We have some splendid answers. 
The best one is published in full here 
and the others given in summary: 


The Winner. 
Carl E. Killion, Paris, Illinois: 
“Millions of Honey at Our House” 
by Gilbert M. Doolittle. 


“Gilbert M. Doolittle, once called 
prince of queen-breeders, was born 
April 14, 1846 in Onondaga County, 
New York. To the beekeeping world 
he could be remembered as the scien- 
tist beekeeper. We can also compare 
Doolittle with Johann Sebastian Bach. 
Bach gave the music world the tem- 
perate scale. Without the temperate 
scale in music there would have been 
no Mozart, Beethoven or Shubert. 
At least not in the capacity which we 
know them. 

“So we can say Doolittle gave us 
the temperate scale in the art of 
commercial queen-rearing., To him 
we must give the credit for the arti- 
ficial queen-cell cup. Without the 
artificial cell-cup commercial queen 
rearing could not have advanced to 
what it is today. The discovery of 
this can be termed as truly scientific. 
There was no small amount of study 
and work attached to finding the true 
dimensions, that the bees would ac- 
cept. 

“Next we must find a way to graft 
the larvae to these cups. He was 
searching in a new and strange field. 
‘While studying over the matter, it 
came to me one night as I lay awake 
—why not put some royal jelly into 


FAMOUS 
SAYINGS 


January— 


“Millions of Honey 
At Our House” 


—G. M. Doolittle. 


these cups.’ This was another step 
in scientific queen-rearing. 

“We are told Doolittle was the first 
to use the hot plate method of fasten- 
ing foundation in sections, using a 
plate by hand. Today that method 
is still superior. 

“Let us now pass on from these use- 
ful discoveries to one of his pet say- 


ings, “Millions of Honey at Our 
House.” He was speaking in the 
language of the bees. He wanted 


plenty of honey in the hives during 
the building-up period. He imagined 
this was their thoughts, as they look- 
ed around and could see their house 
full of valuable food. He no doubt was 
right.’’ 
— 
Stanton Smith, Zanesville, Ohio: 


“Your ‘Famous Sayings’ for Jan- 





CARL KILLION 


Winner 


Illinois, 
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uary is, ‘Millions of Honey at Our 
House’ by G. M. Doolittle. 

“He first used the saying in a mag- 
azine article in reference to his prac- 
tice of saving over-sealed combs of 
honey and giving them to colonies 
with a second story to encourage 
brood rearing before the main honey- 
flow, which in his locality was from 
basswood and white clover. 

“He was an advocate of time and 
labor saving methods especially in 
outapiaries that are common practices 
now, but were looked on _  ask- 
ance by the majority then, who were 
following such things as daily spring 
feeding, contraction of the brood 
chamber and other practices that are 
unknown among commercial beekeep- 
ers today. Mr. Doolittle was also 
among the first to introduce what 
might be termed mass production of 
queens and much of his 
still in use today. 

“He had purchased a single cylin- 
der eight horsepower Pierce Stanhope 
automobile and was very well pleased 
with the results of its use in his 
visits to his outyards. He speaks 
of being able to go among the hives 
to load and unload supers without 
fear of stings to horses and of being 
able to bowl along the roads at 
fifteen miles an hour. What would 
he .say of the high speed trucks 
today?” 


system is 


— Oo - _— 
Irving Kenyon, 
York: 

“It was my good luck to live a few 
miles from Mr. Doolittle and a visit 
with him was something to be remem- 
bered. In his office, in one corner of 
his shop, were shelves with back 
numbers of all the bee papers publish- 
ed at that time, and there was his 
typewriter, standing on the end of a 
maple log, cut to the right height to 
suit him. 

“To those of us who had the chance 
to know Mr. Doolittle best, he 
not only a good beekeeper but a 
grand good man and he can be num- 
bered 


New 


Syracuse, 


was 


among those who are known 
wherever bees are kept.” 
—o 
Harry Harberg, Halsted, Minne 
sota: 
“This ‘Famous 


Saying’ as it ap 
pears in Doolittle’s book ‘Manag: 
ment of Outapiaries’ page 5, fifth 
edition, 1922, probably had its origin 
and first appearance there when the 
manuscript was published as a serial 
in Gleanings in Bee Culture in 1906. 
It is truly a classic. 

“Some of the younger generation 
of beekeepers (of which I am one) 
could learn much from a study of 
the older beekeeping literature and 
eventually come to believe as I do, 
that there is nothing new under the 
sun.” 


—_—— oO —— 
E. H. Carr, Jamestown, New York: 
“Finding it inconvenient to feed 
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in small feeders (as practiced at that 
time) and wishing to feed an apiary 
distance home, Doo- 
little hit on the idea of using a food 
chamber. This he placed on the 
colony in stead of leavy 
through the winter. 
American Be 

wrote ‘From less than fifty 
colonies of bees (spring count) I 
have thousand dol 
lars past thirteen 


at some from 


the spring it 
ing it on 

“In 
1886, he 


] 


the Journal, 


cleared over 


one 


each year for the 


years, as an average.’ He never kept 
many bees but the bees kept him. 
“Mr. 
among the 
Quinby, 
and L. C. 


Doolittle certainly ranks high 
that numbered 
Hetherington, Alexander 
Root; men that New York 


Froup 


State beekeepers love to remember 
- ) 

C. T. McKnight, Shreveport, Louisi- 
ana: 

“It seems that Mr Doolittle d 
covered the fa t that a colony well 
supplic d with hone y do¢ not curtail 
brood rearir he pring fore 
the main honeyflow as thi do whicl 
do not have ibundar res re 
serve He called this reserve ‘the 
bees’ storehouse’ and iid that it gave 
them a feeling of wealth or ‘millior 


at our house.’ ”’ 





(7 h i) ¢ / I I i) d G Ss 4) f 

\\ he r aid } i PavVil 
{ appeal | i loo ted by 
Ik. H. Carr, whose answer is quoted 
above (N Ww. Mi (arr aol *t you 
guess tnis t ) 

Please read tl question again; 
Where did this saying first appear? 


Proposed Simplified Con- 
tainers for Extracted Honey 


The Dy partment of Commerce, 
Bureau of Standards, in Washington, 
D. C., through its Division of Simpl 
fied Practice at the requ of é 
beekes ing austry tn igh the 
American Honey Produces League 
has evolved a propo al concernil 
simplificatior | nt ¢ for ex 
racted honey 1 study f 
current practi il ] estion 
from a committes cer d 
tributors and use} hor 

rhe pre i eing 
for grestior cr ( ! Che 
are embra ed nan morandum oO! 
five pages, a full copy of which cat 
be obtained, f you are interested, 


Edwin W. Ely, Chief, Division 


THIS MONTH’S 
FAMOUS 
SAYING ' 


Thomas Turinsky, Barnes, Kansas: 
“With a large amount of 
bees feel wealthy and prosperous and 


stores 


so will develop into a good strong 
colony for honey gathering.” 


Remarks. 
N e that some of these answers 
come from the younger generation 


mentioned by Mr. 
being 


Harberg. He him- 
one of the new 
’ Thomas Turinsky says 
have taken the Bee Journal 


three years so we assume that they 
re lso among the younger gener- 
tio Mr. Smith says at the end of 
his letter—-“‘I am one of the younger 
and smaller commercial beekeepers 
running a little over a hundred colo- 


nies.” Well, friend Smith, you’re 
tarting where the old generation left 


off (100 colonies for a beginner. Oh, 
mi Gosh!) Killion we know well and 
give you his picture here. You will 
notice he has shaved off his “beard 
! n tache’’; or, to put it differ- 
ently, he is still a ki (Excuse me, 
Carl!) 

Well, suppose some of the rest of 
you try your hand. It’s not so hard. 
The “Famous Saying” for February 


vas 


— ) 
- 
a 
WII 
OPV ey 


wwe ee 
citer 


a 
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wered that, you 
o on and tell your 300 word 
y any way you want to. 


The best one, the winner, chooses 


} wn book from the list of books 
n page 45 Come on now, sit down 
he table and go to Yours for 

lur ! 
of Simplified Practice, Bureau of 


Standards, Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C 


They recommend gla containers 


the capacity of 2%, 5, 8, 16-ounce 
and pint and quart mason jars; tin 
ntainers, capacity 2%, 5, 10 and 


Loss By Floods in 
Washington 


Apiaries in the Yakima Valley suf- 


fered loss@s during recent floods. C. 
H. Shader, near Sunnyside, lost bees 
ued at $1000. The river rose so 
ipidly he could not get the bees to 
place of safety. 
I. L. Neill, 
Washington. 
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Our Cover Picture 


Trick Falls at low 


ented 
Our cover (photo by Heilman) 
shows Trick Falls in Glacier National 
Park, one of the most scenic of all 
our national parks. It is in the ex- 
treme northwestern part of Montana 
and on the direct line of the Great 
Northern Railroad. 

Trick Falls is on one of the splen- 
did auto roads in the park and may 
be seen going from the Entrance Hotel 
to Many Glacier Hotel. The picture 
on the cover shows the cataract form- 
ed by the overflowing of Two Medi- 
cine River at its high water stage. 
The picture on this page shows it 
during the early season of the year 
before snow has melted on the moun- 
tains. Notice how the water passes 
through an opening in the rocks. 
According to the Blackfeet Indians’ 
legend, it has been called the home 
of the “Under Water People.’’ This 
waterfall was held in great awe by 
the Blackfeet Indians, whose reser- 
vation lies in this park, and is the 
background for the story “The Dread- 
ful River Cave,’”’ written by James W. 
Schultz, who lived for years with the 
Blackfeet. 

Glacier Park has many “delightful 
and interesting spots for a summer of 
rest and recreation. Many mountains, 
glaciers, lakes, rivers, waterfalls and 
valleys still bear the names given 
them by the Indians and many have 
their legends. 
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Many animals add interest to the 
park. Black and brown bears, Rocky 
Mountain goats, bighorn mountain 
sheep, elk and deer, whistling mar- 
mots, porcupines and ground squir- 
rels. 

Flowers are in 
being 


great profusion, 
more than one hundred vari- 
eties in the park. Great masses of 
brilliant fireweed, Indian brush, bear 
columbine, violets, syringa, 
larkspur, forget-me-nots and 


grass, 
lupin, 
others. 

To the eastward are the valleys of 
the Missouri and the Milk River with 
extensive apiaries, sweet clover and 
alfalfa in large acreage, and some 
of America’s finest bee pasture. To 
the west we find fireweed in the burn- 
ed districts but with average yields 
much smaller. 

Why not add the park, friend bee- 
keeper, to your list of things to see? 
I am sure it will be a never forgotten 
joy. 

Dadant. 


Why the Editors Quit 
the “Puzzles” 


We might still be having the pic- 
ture puzzles or Human Puzzles as 
Editor Cale praisingly called them if 
someone hadn’t sent in the name of 
Frank Pellett for Maurice Dadant. 
M. G. D. immediately called Cale into 
his office and told him that the guess- 
ing pictures were out to stay. 

When Frank Pellett found that 
someone thought the picture of M. 
G. Dadant looked like Frank, he wait- 
ed a whole day and then went to G. 
H. and him all kinds of sug- 
gestions for a different kind of puzzle 
where no such a mistake could pos- 
sibly be made. 

Cale destroyed the letter with the 
disastrous guess without letting either 
Maurice or Frank know who sent it 
SO you're safe, Mr. Rash Guesser. 

C. Swanson. 


Clemence S. 


fave 


Bees on Shares 
By J. J. Wilder. 


Georgia. 


On page 482 of the December issue 
you ask the readers for their ex- 
periences in maintaining bees on 
shares. I have followed a plan of 
my own for many years that has 
proved very satisfactory. In short, 
it is this: 

The owner of the furnishes 
the renter three hundred to five hun- 
dred colonies according to his ability 
properly to care for them. If more 
than five hundred are furnished, they 


bees 


will be neglected. The owner fur- 
nishes all the equipment that goes 
with the bees including the honey 


The renter 
furnishes and 
For comb hon- 


house and its equipment. 
performs all labor, 
maintains the truck. 





ey the renter furnishes half the sec- 
tions and foundation; but if the bees 
are operated for extracted honey, 
the owner furnishes all needed foun- 
dation and all needed supplies for 
making increase. The renter fur- 
nishes half the containers, properly 
grades and packs all honey and de- 
livers to the owner his half of the 
honey or ships it according to his 
instructions. As the honey is removed 
it is equally divided, according to 
grades, etc. Then the renter is en- 
titled to half. If it is agreeable to 
both, the owner may sell the entire 
crop, giving the renter fifty per cent. 
The renter, of course, furnishes all 
necessary tools for apiary work. He 
keeps the bees safe from fire and 
watches for thieves. In case bears 
visit the yards, he kills them. He stays 
by the bees during the entire year. 
I might state that the renter is re- 
sponsible for any destruction of comb 
and in case there is any it is his duty 
to rewire the frames and fill them 
with foundation at his own expense. 
The renter also gets fifty per cent of 
the beeswax. Of course an agree- 
ment is signed by both; for the pro- 
ducer has the advantage of the 
owner since he has the honey in his 
charge. 


Does Mark 
Know About 
This ? 


Dryden 


Shakespeare, 
poets of less renown have made us 
familiar with Mark Antony’s exploits 
in war and, most of all, in love. Some- 
how they haven’t written much about 


and other 


his literary prowess. 
for our own G. H. C. to credit the 
Roman warrior and general handy 
man about Cleopatra’s palace with 
the authorship of perhaps the most 
outstanding theatrical success in re- 
cent years. 


It has remained 


Such laborious research as must 
have preceded this announcement is 
admirable, but it must be said by us 
critics that, somewhere in the dusty 
archives, Glory has gone astray and 
has misread “Mark Antony” for‘‘Mare 
Connelly.””. That Connelly and not 
Antony has adapted Roark Bradford’s 
“Ole Man Adam and His Chillun’”’ to 
the stage, under the title “The Green 
Pastures,” is known to all who are 
acquainted with the contemporary 
legitimate theatre. 

Psychologists have some name for 
such an association response. What- 
ever it is, Glory responded, as the 
issue of January reveals, and at 
present he is pacing the office in a 
great state of mind over his uncon- 
trollable reflexes.—J. C. D. [See 
page 28, column 2, “Report of Illinois 
Meeting.”” My apologies, Miss Brook. 

Glory. ] 
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Hunting Wild Bees 


By H. W. Lea 


Minnesota 


N the wooded hills of the upper 
Mississippi Valley are many wild 
bees. They are usually found in bass- 
wood, white and black oak trees or 


on rock ledges. As a rule they are 
never more than a mile water 
and in most instances they are near- 
er. They are very seldom to be found 
on a hill that slopes to the south. 
Most bee trees are on the north, west 
and east slopes of the hills, and a few 
are found in the valleys. Their en- 
trance holes are always dry; that is, 
they are so located that rain water 
will not penetrate into the chamber 
where the 


from 


bees 


and the honey are 

lodged. Seldom is the entrance hole 

on the north side of the tree; most 

of them are to the east or to the 
south. 

The proper time to start hunting 


for bee trees is in late July after the 
swarming period is over. At that time 
there are many flowers and the bees 
are in the field. On clear, warm day 

a few bees caught from the flower 

placed in a gathering box and trans- 
ferred to a food box supplied with 
honey will immediately load them- 
selves. If the box is placed in an oper 


1 


space with clear blue sky for a back- 


ground, it is possible, by stepping 
back some ten or twenty feet from 
the box, to see the bees rise in the 


air. They immediately circle, usual]; 
three times, before taking a straight 
shoot for home. By watching the 
direction of flight and by timing a 
bee the hunter has a good idea of t! 
location of its home. As soon tl 
bee unloads it will return for anothe: 
load bringing a companion bee. In 
a short time there is a distinct flight 
of bees. By closing the box and re- 
moving it to another location at right 
angles to the line of flight which the 
hunter already has dete and 
there repeating the experiment it i 
possible to fix the spot where the two 
lines cross. In this way the hunte 
locates his tree. 

After a 


as ; 


i 


rmined 


has made 


bee one trip a 
little flour should be sprinkled on it 
back while it is loading itself in th 
food box. Then if five minutes elaps« 
between the time the bee leaves and 
the time it returns, one may gues 
that its home is about three mile 


away; but if the bee returns in only 
one or two minutes, its home is clos 
by and in the most favorable timbe 
in the immediate location. 

Early in the season it is not po 
sible to find locations by this 
means, for the bees will not load up 
on honey from the food box. After 
the first fall frost it is best to set out 
the bait, sprinkled with a little anise, 
in the late afternoon. The next day, 
if there any bee in the 
neighborhood, there wi 


bee 


are 


good 


be a 
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Janssen Chosen Code 
Authority for Grocery 
Industry 





Williamson Dead 


“Noah Williamson killed today.” 
So read a telegram received from 
Gail C of Sioux City, on Jan- 
lary 26 we were going to 
forms of this magazine. 


reger, 
as 


press 


with last 


Mr. Williamson, who lived at Bron- 
on, Iowa, just out of Sioux City and 
id extensive apiaries there in the 
Dakota was one of Iowa’s largest 
ind most prominent beekeepers hav- 
ing twice served as president of the 
Iowa Beekeepers’ Association. 

Williamson was a fine man, a fine 


friend and a fine beekeeper. His wid- 
ow may find a ray of solace in the 
fact that her loss will be shared by 


fraternity, of 
was a stalwart pillar. 


the whole beekeeping 


he 


Always Cooperate 


In the January issue of the Cali 
CH J ‘ Paar ae fornia Association letter, Mr. Hart 
seartisiny , ‘ =“ man, Secretary, remarks that the 
iver ol N nal Associatio \ssociation at Modesto this year met 
Retail Gyr ‘ ‘ KE ’ ol thé for the first time with the Agricul- 
National Groce Bulletin i ( iral Commissioners, Farmers and 
cho code for 1 | F Growe1 That is the kind of 
9 rv d 1 It if deal cooperation between different organ- 
ne, wh ! b and we expect ations of common interest which 
Janssen oO T dw one oO it to be considered wherever bee- 
ean eepers meet in a convention. Get 
— Bul s Cal with the fruit growers, farmers, and 
ae rricultural peopl Don’t stand 
roper ( I yr he No meeting of beekeepers held 
‘ lt t Honey Ws lone ever as valuable or rich in 
i hree pag t rtunity as that held with other 
( ( l I \ iricultural classe 
. 
Beekeeping Issue of 
at ” 
line wor cases, sev. Das Bayerland 
peas 
© — The November lst number of the 
If, in tl I Wisconsin belt, nonthly magazine “Das Bayer- 
the ( rr r early ind” published in Munich, a maga- 
\ e to é é ich is devoted to agriculture 
the ‘ } not time n Bavaria, is completely devoted this 
} ‘ ithe thei) ? o beekeeping. 
( ( The collaborators in the prepara 
of this number are celebrated 
. educated in the best beekeeping 
Again--Blacks and Dr. Himmer, Dr. Wohlemuth 
Italians Dr. Zander. | 
The magazine is distinctive from 
In this par t ( ‘ that it devoted entirely 
P ) ( lso it is published on a high 
¢ L) ide paper and has in the neighbor 
[ h i ie ml ood of 50 fine illustrations. Two of 
{ | ud e to get hold ol thi particularly, one of the young 
i o1 or que emerging from the cell and 
\ r e¢ ! | var the econd of worker bees on the 
I Hov Ost vE CO », are espe cially delightful. 
aid run at n Testoo S e of the subjects treated in the 
e ct he hive wa izine are: “‘Kingdom of the Bee- 
d! An nat il com! ce,” “Bavarian Beekeeping, then 
ey t ! F t ( now,” “Beekeeping and _ Polli- 
! tne i na ! and “Honey Flora.”’ 
to. In Virginia I nyone reading the German 
4 ally re pu we and interested in agricul- 
I k And dit re, no doubt, this number and prob- 
re 1 ly yearly subscription would be de- 
F. Haxton, le if all numbers are equal to 
P I lva one ent u 
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A Tax on Sugar 


News dispatches indicate that a processing tax is likely 
to be placed on sugar to be handled in the same way as 
the tax on wheat and cotton. This is news of direct in- 
terest to the honey producer. Our honey prices have been 
greatly depressed because of the low price of sugar and 
anything which helps the sugar market will indirectly 
help the sale of honey. Honey is not of sufficient impor- 
tance in the markets to receive any direct attention from 
government agencies of this kind but it stands to benefit 
from any advance in prices of other sweets by whatever 
method the advance comes. 


The lowa Granulation Experiment 


Much interest has been manifested in the article on 
control of granulation in honey published in the January 
issue of this Journal. We are promised another article 
explaining in detail the use of the refractometer but this 
will be delayed a little by the absence from Ames of one 
of the authors. This is a somewhat technical subject but 
those who are interested in packing honey will find it 
worth waiting for. 


The Pe Feed Bal 


Elsewhere in this issue is an article regarding the 
Copeland bill to revise the pure food laws. There were 
objectionable features in the bill as first introduced but 
a new bill is now under consideration which removes some 
of these. We have not yet seen the revised bill but hope 
that it meets the present need without undue restrictions 
on the honest advertiser. 

There is certainly a need to restrain the manufacturers 
of many articles sold in the drug trade and especially 
some who deal in cosmetics. We hope to see the depart- 
ment given the authority to require honest advertising 
over the air. Some most extravagant statements are 
made concerning various products. 

Had it not been for the protection of the pure food law 
it is doubtful whether the beekeeping industry could 
have survived. Prior to the time of its adoption honey 
was so generally adulterated that the public had lost con- 
fidence in the product. In some quarters this confidence 
has never been regained. 


Reaching the Vensmutle 


About once each year the writer spends an hour with 
the well known women’s magazines just to see what is 
advertised in the way of foodstuffs. No attention is 
paid to the numerous pages of soaps, cigarettes, clothing 
and such goods. It is only the food stuffs which attract 
me now. 

In a sense honey is in competition with every other 
food since the human stomach is limited in its capacity 
and once it is full there is no further market available. 
In the magazine examined there are eleven and one-half 
pages of food advertising in full color and nine pages in 
black and white—-more than twenty pages devoted to 
appeal to the housewife for special products to be in- 
cluded in her next market purchases. It is surprising 
what an array one finds in such a publication. All the 
fruits from prunes to cranberries are offered; butter, 
ham, nuts, flour—what not? Honey is the only important 
sweet not commonly advertised. In this one issue there 
are two advertisements for maple syrup and one for 
molasses. 

After a careful check of the advertisements the next 
effort was to find the things described in the reading 
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pages and not one mention of honey was to be found in 
the entire magazine. All kinds of alluring desserts were 
described but always it was syrup or molasses or candy 
when a sweet other than sugar was mentioned. 

Since there is no organized agency which is able to 
carry on such expensive propoganda for honey how for- 
tunate it is that the American Honey Institute is on the 
job. They are sending out thousands of recipes which 
include honey. It is to be hoped that the support will 
in time result in a demand which will make it possible to 
carry on an advertising campaign such as competitive 
products are using. Since the Institute is the only 
general agency rendering such service it should be sup- 
ported much more generously. 


Dark Honey in a 


Just now the demand for dark honey is better than at 
any time within our memory. By this we mean that there 
is no longer the discrimination in price that formerly 
prevailed. This is evidently the result of the work of 
the American Honey Institute in cooperating with the 
bakery trade. 

Honey in the baking and similar trades is sold in com- 
petition with sugar and the fact that honey prices have 
been low in recent months has made it easy to find many 
new outlets. We must bear in mind that in order to hold 
these markets permanently we must expect to continue 
to sell in competition with other sweets. If honey prices 
go too high many of these purchasers will return to some 
other form of sugar. The extent of this demand may be 
better realized when we know that one baking company 
in the city of Chicago now uses a carload of honey each 
week, 


Damaging Publicity 


A well known manufacturer of tooth paste, face cream 
and other articles is conducting a radio advertising cam- 
paign calculated to discredit the use of wax in cosmetics. 
Since this particular program has a following of millions 
of listeners it may well result in serious damage. 

Beeswax has been commonly used as a base for 
cosmetics for many years and is recognized as a standard 
product. This concern may well be advised that there 
are nearly a million beekeepers in the United States who 
have a vital interest in the wax market. They will not 
permit such a campaign to continue without protest. Once 
aroused they constitute a force to be reckoned with and 
not even the most strongly intrenched concern can afford 
to trifle with them. 

It is all very well for any advertiser to offer the ad- 
vantages of his particular product but it is quite another 
story when a deliberate attempt is made to discredit the 
product of a competitor. 


What Next 


For a generation past our principal efforts have looked 
toward increased production. To produce more and more 
at constantly decreased cost per unit has been the object. 
So efficiently done, the outcome is that production in 
most all lines has outrun consumption and the world is 
confronted with the problem of disposing of a surplus 
above market demands. 

There is every reason to expect that research in the 
agricultural field will now be centered upon problems of 
distribution and consumption rather than production. 
What are needed are new outlets and it would seem that 
the present effort to destroy some of our goods might 
better be expended in finding new uses for what we have. 
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Every new invention which adds to the comfort or con- 
venience of life brings with it new markets for the raw 
materials that enter into its manufacture. 

As we see it the two major problems in the honey 
producing industry just now are in marketing and the 
control of disease. There is little surplus of honey even 
now and with millions of people out of reach of our 
product the consumption could be greatly extended. If 
the stores which do not now handle honey were to add it 
to their stocks it would make it available to millions in the 
cities who cannot now buy it simply because the stores 
where they trade do not have it. 

A simple and foolproof remedy for American foulbrood 
would greatly reduce the cost of honey production and 
would make possible increased profit to the producer. It 
would seem that a well planned effort might be made in 
this direction. 

There is every reason to expect increased demand for 
honey with properly placed efforts to find suitable outlets 
to extend its use. 


° ° 
Chains to Enter Production 

We read in the papers that a strong chain store concern 
is preparing to spend ten million dollars in getting estab- 
lished in the growing of vegetables to supply their stores, 
Much of this vast sum will be invested in greenhouses fo1 
the purpose of growing under glass. 

This announcement makes one wonder what the out 
come will be if the chains are permitted to continue thei 
growth indefinitely. Certainly the American people will 
never permit the production and distribution of food- 
stuffs to become a private monopoly. If food production 
and distribution under one control can be made to suc 
ceed on a large scale it will not be long until it will be 
declared a public utility and either taken over by the 
government to be operated for the benefit of the public 
or it will be rigidly controlled. 

Those who are familiar with the difficulties of food 
production on a large scale, however, will not be unduly 
alarmed. The vagaries of the weather, the uncertainties 
of crop yields and the damage by pests are not to be 
managed by remote control, In all probability it will cost 
the chain more to produce their vegetables in their own 
plants than they now have to pay in the open market. 
Farming is one kind of business which is not adapted to 
the kind of management which succeeds so admirably 
in factory work where every activity is under control. 

The management of a factory can determine in advance 
the output for a particular time and can control the cost 
to a very accurate point. Man has not yet learned how 
to do that with any natural crop and the yield may vary 
as much as fifty per cent or more from year to year unde} 
the same management. Will large 


packers of 
undertake to produce their own? 


honey 


Good Crops from England 


We have received a number of reports from beekeepers 
in Great Britain who are getting good crops of honey in 
large hives. There has been a tendency toward skepticism 
in that country of the reports of large yields commonly 
harvested in this country, but now that their own country 
men are getting comparable results under similar con- 
ditions this doubt will be dissipated. 

It is interesting to note how slowly the human race i 
able to progress and how we cling to our delusions. It 
is always natural to assume that the particular method 
with which we happen to be familiar is best. In the days 
of Hutchinson and Heddon, American beekeepers blindly 
followed their leadership in the adoption of smaller and 
smaller hives until the harvest was no longer profitable 
and the seasons were blamed for failure. Charles Dadant 
vainly called attention to the inadequate hives which they 
were using but they were blind to the fact that he was 
able to harvest good crops when they were crying poor 
seasons. 

Now that leading apiarists in Great Britain are able to 
demonstrate that good crops can be harvested there, we 
may expect to see a gradual replacement of the small 
hives with which so many of them occupy their attention. 
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Registration 


Those beekeepers who are advocating the adoption of 
the license plan for raising funds for bee inspection 
should read the comment of the Canadian Bee Journal 
concerning its working in Ontario: 

“When the beekeepers asked the government to 
impose a registration fee, it was with the under- 
standing that the money so raised would be used for 
inspection purposes. Because inspection funds have 
been curtailed and because many beekeepers are 
ignoring the registration with impunity, a strong 
feeling exists that the beekeeping industry in On- 
tario would be well rid of the registration scheme.” 
Just why the beekeepers should be anxious to assume 

another tax is hard to understand. Wherever the scheme 
has been tried it has failed to bring the results which 
its sponsors expected while adding another tax for the 
beekeeper to pay and providing a real source of annoy- 
ance to the industry. It has given somewhat better satis- 
faction where only commercial beemen were present. 

Missouri beekeepers were enthusiastic for this plan 
until they tried it. When they found that commercial 
beekeepers were taxed and the small ones escaped they 
were not so well pleased. When it was found that it cost 
more to enforce the law against the man with only a few 

than the collection amounted to the law 

pe aled. 


A Critical Time 


Approaching spring brings a critical period for bees 


bees was re- 


and this appears to have been a winter of unusual 
variation. In some sections of the East there has been 
unusual cold while in the Mid-west it has been much 


milder than normal, When the bees are able to fly day 
after day as they have done in December and January in 
many places they consume stores very rapidly. Unless 
the beekeeper uses care to insure that plenty of honey is 
left in the hives he is likely to have much loss from 
starvation. Colonies which are weak and short of stores 
build up very slowly. 

In this connection the slogan of Doolittle, “Millions of 
honey at our house,” is especially significant. Much feed- 
ing will apparently be necessary this spring to insure 
such prosperity for the bees and with advancing prices 
for honey no beekeeper can afford to neglect them. A 
liberal reserve of honey in the hive is like money in the 
bank. 


Bees and Fruit 


Fortunately for the beekeeper the old time prejudice 
against bees on the part of the fruit grower has largely 
disappeared, Seldom do we hear of a case where there 
is serious complaint that bees damage sound fruit, al- 
though it is well known that they suck the juice from 
grapes which have been opened by some other agent. It 
was not many years ago that C. V. Riley, the foremost 
entomologist of his time was charging the bees with 
responsibility for such injury and advocating protection 
for the fruit grower. 

It is only in the case of spreading blight that we still 
find suspicion of the bees. Dr. J. H. Merrill in his work 
in Kansas was a pioneer champion of the bees in the 
blight controversy. The work of recent investigators 
seems to absolve the bees of this charge also. 


An Oldtimer Returns 


For many years the Canadian Bee Journal was a 
familiar name to beekeepers far and near. It was the 
representative of the industry in the north country. 


Twenty years ago it was merged with the Canadian Horti 
culturist and published as a magazine serving both the 
beekeeper and the fruit grower. Many such combinations 
in the past have resulted in the final death of the bee 
paper. No bee magazine has ever prospered through such 
an arrangement. Later there was a separation of the 
groups but the Beekeeper had suffered through the 
change. Now it has returned again to the old name and 
the old form and comes to our desk in the old time d: 
Long may it prosper. 
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Row on row of hives in a sea of blossoms, 
setting for the commercial honey producer. 
it alone? 

OW is the time when straight 


thinking is needed. The picture 
of life is changing so rapidly we 
need an interpreter to help us under- 
stand the symbols. The beekeeper 
has always been called a conservative 
and an individualist so it is only 
natural that he should be slow to ac- 
cept ideas which seem at first to be 
a radical departure from the old 
order. 

Who is a “beekeeper”? We glibly 
say that there are about a million bee- 
keepers in this country. If Michigan 
conditions are an indication of those 
prevailing in other states, about four- 
fifths of our beekeepers own less than 
a dozen colonies each and produce 
about one-fifth of the total crop; or, 
to state it differently, about one-fifth 
of our beekeepers produce about 
four-fifths of the honey entering the 
current of trade. We venture the 
opinion that four-fifths of the honey 
which enters inter-state commerce is 
produced by not more than five thou- 
sand beekeepers. 

Is it fair to the man who risks the 
investment of capital and labor in 
the business of honey production to 
compare his problems with the prob- 
lems of those men who casually and 
often indifferently spend leisure hours 
with a few hives of bees? It is not a 
question of how many colonies one 
operates, but rather, does he try to 
make his investment pay dividends? 

The beekeeper, equipped to pro- 
duce honey commercially, finds that 
his investment per colony ranges from 
fifteen to twenty-five dollars depend- 
ing on the number of supers per colo- 
ny and on the value of the honey 
house, machinery and trucking equip- 
ment. 

Except for a few favored sections, 
the average commercial ‘beekeeper 
does well to produce a_ hundred 
pounds of honey per colony per year 
over a ten year period. With im- 
proved methods of management, the 
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lt sEitherGetT ogether 
or Get a New Job 


by Russell H. Kelty, 


Michigan. 





such is the 
Can he go 


ducers. 


and impractical. 





On these tio pages ap- 
pear arguments forand 
against a Code of Fair 
Practices for honey pro- 
Kelty says it’s either a 
mutual agreement for better 
things or a new job. Dillon says 
the idea of a code is theoretical 


Hear ye! 








fortunate if he can 
operate his colonies at a cost of less 
than $2.50 per colony including de- 
preciation, interest, transportation 
and labor, This figure will be nearer 
$4.00 per colony in most cases if the 
beekeeper charges fair depreciation, 
six per cent interest and the going 
rate for skilled labor. 

And in this connection, if the bee- 
keeper does not consider himself a 
skilled laborer, why not hire out as 
a pick and shovel hand and be re- 
lieved of the burden of management 
of a losing proposition? 


beekeeper is 


If it is going to cost from $2.50 to 
$4.00 a colony to 
that this business 
cannot prosper on 
of four cent honey. 


operate, it follows 
called beekeeping 
a 100 pound crop 
Manufacturers of tin and glass 
packages know what their costs are 
and will not quote prices below cost. 
Bee supply manufacturers know their 
costs and cannot continue to do busi- 


ness in the red. Last year’s quota- 
tions on package bees and queens 
were below actual cost and in some 


cases were dictated not by good busi- 
ness procedure but by the caprice of 
retrenching bankers. 

This is probably all over now since 
the bee and queen shippers have put 
their feet under the table and played 
their cards face up. 

One of the largest 
ly told me that he could not afford 
to produce a queen for less than 10 
pounds of honey. Now that is getting 
down to sensible proportions; and in 
the same way a beehive, a 60-lb. can 
and a pound of foundation represent 
a certain amount of honey. And 
when, as in the present period, the 
prices of everything the beekeeper 
has to buy begin to rise, then the 
price of honey must rise accordingly. 

However, the range of honey prices 
in any area of production varies so 
much as to be demoralizing. There 


shippers recent- 


is the case of the grocery jobber who 
proposed to add honey to his line 
and proceeded to get quotations from 
producers ranging from 3% cents to 
6 cents per pound. He concluded that 
he could not afford to handle honey 
since no matter what price he bought 
it for his competitor might buy it 
for less and undersell him. 

Such a situation is just as embar- 
rassing to the bottler as it is to the 
producer, One of the largest bottlers 
of the central west complained that 
he figured himself a poor honey buyer 
since he could not get good honey for 


less than 4 cents. Yet he had to 
meet the competition of pound jars 
at $1.15 per dozen, less discount, 


price guaranteed not to advance for 
a given period. This situation reduces 
honey buying to a game of blind- 
man’s buff. 

An eastern honey packer approach- 
ed a Michigan producer last Septem- 
ber, offering 314 cents for a carload. 
The producer replied that his price 
was 6 cents and got a return wire to 
ship at once. 


Right now the l.c.l. price on white 


honey in Michigan for recent actual 
sales ranges from 5 cents to 8% 
cents. No answer is to be directed 


to the bottler who buys cheap honey. 
He is usually relieving pressure that 
hurts the market but when this cheap 
honey is placed on the retail market 
at ridiculously low prices, then the 
whole industry suffers. In the last 
analysis, all of us, the producer, the 
bee supply manufacturer, the foun- 
dation manufacturer, the honey bot- 
tler and the bee and queen shipper 
are in the same boat. Each must get 
his fair share or we all suffer. 

is good for the 
ultimately good for all 
Very few beehives will 
be bought on 4-cent honey. 


And usually what 
producer is 
the others. 


Cheap honey drives the desperate 
(Please turn to page 56) 
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lt Can't Be Done, 
It's Impractical 


By Gordon P. Dillon, 
Michigan. 





This debate will help us 
understand the propos- 
ed Code of Fair Practices 
for honey producers. 











Both writers are successful com - 
mercial beekeepers with close to producer. 
a thousand colonies. Both are 2: 
college graduates and trained 
men. Hear ye! 

T is proposed to create a marketing Also we must be careful not to be- 


agreement for apiary products. come party to an agreement which 
The spirit of the Agricultural Ad-_ ties our hands and yet leaves others 
justment Act under which this would free to undersell us or _ take 
come is to provide machinery for the advantage of us. 
orderly handling of surplus agricul- Plans for marketing farm products 
tural products. It is a debatable that have proved successful involve 
question whether there is any such definite conditions which do not exist 
thing as a honey surplus. We do not in the case of honey production. The 
face the need of adopting such an California Walnut Growers have a 
agreement because the government is’ water-tight marketing system becaus« 
asking us to increase wages and help there are only a few producers in 
employment. The idea of a honey’ volved. It requires 10 to 20 years 
marketing agreement comes both for trees to bear after an investment 
from beekeepers and honey packers has been made in a young grove. 
who think it will mean better returns There is no horde of prospective 


for them. growers hastening for a chance at 
Will the plan help us or hurt us? high prices. There is no immediate 
The views I give have come from con-_ problem of surplus. The growers are 


versations which my father and I in a small area. The problem of 
have had between ourselves and with’ grading is simple. 


other beekeepers and with food pack- The orange growers in California 
ers who have experience with codes have about the same set-up but it 
in force for preserves and condi- doesn’t work quite as well because 


ments. Our views are also the result the Florida growers won’t stay out 
of trying to think as clearly as we’ of the markets. The two orange pro 
can about a complicated problem. ducing areas are too widely separated 

I am not against cooperation. I to get together under a_ working 
would be in favor of a marketing agreement. 


agreement if I thought it had any The cranberry folks in New Eng 
chance of working for us instead of land have a good marketing system 
against us. but here, too, there are « omparatively 
“Gleanings” touches the vital spot few cranberry growers and they all 
when the editor says: live in New England. 
“The proposed honey marketing The steel industry has a code, why 
agreement involves producers scat- not beekeeping? Well, the steel in 


tered in every nook and corner of the dustry had a marketing agreement 
United States, and estimated to be years ago. Steel rails sold for $42 
nearly a million.” a ton in boom days and at the depth 
There is no agricultural product of the depression the price had only 
produced in every part of the United dropped to $40 a ton. Even when 
States that has had a marketing the government brought pressure to 
agreement applied successfully. Pro- bear on this industry for price fixing, 
ducers of wheat and cotton need help rails only dropped to $37.75—a total 
as badly as beekeepers. If a market- drop of only 10%. 
ing agreement was the way out for There are a number of differences 
them they would have grasped it. between the steel men’s problems 
There are too many of them ever to and ours that explain why we can’t 
hope to bring together and hold in do the same trick. While the price 
line. was $40 a ton during the depth of 
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1 method of management equipment for 
feature th day of the car lot honey 
he be forced to join hands with his kind 


the depression nobody bought any 
more steel rails than he had to 
have. The railroads let their equip- 


; 


) ’ lot 
rit 6 Get 


erliorate simply because they 
couldn’t pay the price, but the time 
comes when they must buy. Also 
iutomobile manufacturers will use 
steel for a long time in spite of light- 
er alloys. 

People, however, don’t have to use 
honey. There are plenty of substi- 
ute for the hou ewife, the baker 
and the candy maker if the price gets 
out of line. 

Also there are reported to be a 
million beekeepers and only a hun- 
dred producers of steel. It takes 
money to set up a steel plant and, 
in spite of high prices, there is little 
increase in the number of steel pro- 
ducers. On the other hand, with 
every increase in the price of honey 
there is an increase in the number of 
honey producers. 


suppose we were all confident that 


honey producers could agree on a 
code. How shall we go about setting 
it up? It would take $100,000 to 
start it, which must come from as- 
( ment on beekeepers. It would 
cost more than the assessment to 
collect. Financing would have to 
come out of the pockets of the large 
producers and packers, There are 


thousands of beekeepei who don’t 
know that a marketing agreement is 
being considered. Enough money will 
have to be raised to get the idea 
across to enough beekeepers to sign 
ip 65% of the honey produced in 
the United States. 

lo get an idea of how it would 
work, in Lenawee County, Michigan, 
with more commercial beekeepers 
than surrounding counties, there are 
184 beekeepers totaling 6,498 colo- 
nies, Ninety-five beekeepers own 
colonies; 59 own 4,498 colonies; 

of the beekeepers own 80% 
(Please turn t) page 56) 
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It’s Either Get Together 
or Get a New Job 


(Continued from page 54) 


beekeeper to all manner of contriv- 
ances. For the first time in twenty 
years, commercial beekeepers are 
digging out old foundation mills and 
using them. Extensive producers who 
resent the steady high level of tin 
and glass prices threaten to find a 
substitute package. Cut comb honey 
is the reaction to high-priced sections. 
All of this would change quickly if 
carlot honey prices were where they 
should be. 


NOW LISTEN ! 


IT IS MY OPINION THAT CAR- 
LOT PRICES WOULD BE UP AT 
LEAST TWO CENTS IF THE AV- 
ERAGE PRODUCER WOULD FOR- 
GET ABOUT BOTTLING HIS HON- 
EY AND SELL ONLY IN 60-POUND 
CANS. 


The one thing that has done more 
than anything else to demoralize the 
retail honey market is the universal 
practice of the producer-bottler to 
sell retail packages at carlot price 
plus the actual cost of containers. If 
the producer-bottler would maintain 
the legitimate differential of the 
twice carlot price per pound for tin 
packages at retail and three times 
carlot price for glass jars retail and 
would pack only good grade table 
honey in retail packages, the picture 
would look altogether different. 

This is not an argument for ex- 
cessively high retail prices for honey. 
The buying public will say when the 
retail price is too high. What about 
one of the largest chains in Detroit 
buying 5-pound pails at 33 cents and 
selling them at 62 cents over the 
counter? Why should the producer 
be made the goat and have to take 
such a low price while the chain takes 
a 33-1/3% mark-up? 

Why do honey buyers get the jit- 
ters when 8-cent carlot honey is men- 
tioned when it is only a few years 
since 8 cents was the going price? 

The answer is easy! Beekeepers 
are “rugged individualists” playing a 
game of solitaire with the odds 
against them. 

We learn much these days about 
letting things work themselves out; 
that we should adopt a policy of 
drift and hope for the best. Well, 
other industries are not drifting. 

We meet organized effort on every 
hand. We are living in a period of 
readjustment, where the old order is 
making way for the new. Whether 
we like it or not, we must face the 
fact that to a certain extent we are 
our brother’s keeper and as taxpay- 
ers, We are going to help pay for the 
many new programs being put in 
operation to help raise the income of 
the average man. 2 
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Of course when the buying power 
of the average citizen increases, the 
retail price of honey will rise. The 
beekeeping industry has problems 
other than price which can be rem- 
edied by concerted effort. If the fair 
practices suggested in the proposed 
Marketing Agreement for Honey 
Producers were adopted, it would 
help a great deal. 

But unless the beekeepers them- 
selves start the improvement, noth- 
ing can be accomplished. 

After fifteen years of close 
ciation with beekeepers, we are con- 
vinced that no class of agriculturists 
is more wholesome and free with ad- 
vice and good fellowship. 3ut it 
requires the leadership of their own 
folks in whom they have confidence 
to get concerted action on a common 
problem, Witness the fact that the 
American Honey Institute was sold 
to Michigan beekeepers not by some 
outside influence but by Michigan bee- 
keepers like David Running, Floyd 
Markham, Oscar Schmidt and others. 

During the past week a plan has 
been put into operation to stabilize 
beekeeping in Michigan. Beekeepers 
of southeastern Michigan and of the 
Saginaw Valley and_ northeastern 
Michigan voted to organize district 
associations comprising the counties 
of the two areas with a vice-president 
to represent each county; one mem- 
bership fee is to cover the member- 
ship in this Association, the State 
Association and the American Honey 
Institute. In other words, Michigan 


asso- 


is beginning to organize from the 
bottom up instead of from the top 


down, 

A majority of the newly organized 
Saginaw Valley Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation members signed proxies des- 
ignating O. H. Schmidt, President of 
the Michigan Beekeepers’ Association 
to act as their agent in negotiating 
for the adoption of a bee products 
code. And the newly organized South- 
eastern Michigan Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation adopted a resolution favoring 
a code of Fair Practices for beekeep- 
ers. 

This action convinces me that when 
progressive beekeepers get together 
in mutual confidence to discuss com- 
mon problems, they can begin to 
work out a plan which will adapt it- 
self to the needs of the industry. 

No doubt mistakes will be made 
but we have faith in the judgment 
of successful beekeepers. The most 
important matter is for the beekeep- 
ers themselves seriously to consider 
the problem. 

No plan can succeed which does 
not have the cooperation of the entire 
industry. We will have to give and 
take. We may need to change the 
code proposed for honey distributors. 
The Chicago Committee made a start. 
Shall we sit back and say, “‘This prob- 
lem is too big for us to handle” or 


shall we make a start and go as far 
as we can? 

The answer will determine whether 
the commercial beekeeper can afford 
to leave his investment in honey pro- 
ducing equipment or whether he will 
find it necessary to apply for a job in 
the C.W.A., or go on the County 
Welfare. Think it over. 





lt Can't Be Done, 
It’s Impractical 
(Continued from page 55) 


of the and 12% own 70% of 
the bees. Assuming that honey pro- 
duction is proportional to the number 
of colonies owned, 4,224 colonies 
would have to be represented to cover 
65% of the honey produced in the 
county. Therefore, if the 12% (or 
59 beekeepers) signed the code, we’d 
have enough for the county. The 
task would be harder where commer- 
cial beekeeping is not so extensive. 

Though the American Honey In- 
stitute renders a hundred fold return 
to every producer and packer for 
every dollar contributed to it, yet 
today it is working on half the money 
received a few years ago in spite of 
the fact that it has demonstrated its 
worth to every person connected with 
the honey business. _If we can’t raise 
$5,000 for an organization of proved 
benefit, how can we hope to raise 
$100,000 for an organization which 
may help us or’which may ruin us? 

Let’s keep on being practical! Sup- 
pose a honey producers’ code is set 
up and that it raises prices. What 
will be the result? Everyone would 
increase production and no committee 
could stop it. 

That’s just what is happening in 
cotton and wheat. The farmers are 
saying, “Well, with reduced acreages 
the prices are going up. I'll spend 
the money I get for reducing my acre- 
age for fertilizer and grow just as 
much wheat or cotton as before and 
get a higher price.”’ A friend of mine 
was talking the other day with a 
fertilizer manufacturer in South Car- 
olina and he said that he had doubled 
his plant’s capacity to take care of 
the demand for fertilizer by cotton 
growers. (Naturally he’s in favor 
of the cotton control scheme!) 

Every marketing control program 
that has been successful has had a 
firm way of preventing the production 
of surplus. Those that have failed 
have done so largely because the 
artificially created high prices caused 
the production of surpluses. that 
couldn’t be sold. Read the history 
of British rubber control and how the 
Dutch in Java wrecked it with a 
surplus; and how the Brazilian coffee 
combine went on the rocks because of 
an unsalable surplus and_ coffee 
prices fell to lower levels than ever 
before. 

(Please turn to page 65) 
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Honeying 
Around... . 


By Lavonne Taylor, 
American Honey 
Institute. 





o- 


“Honeying Around’’ is some title. 
It covers a multitudinous territory 
and that’s what this stenog. needs. 

—_— o— 

My, but February is such a busy 
month. There’s Lincoln’s birthday, 
Valentine’s day, Washington’s birth- 
day and the annual conventions of 
American Honey Producers’ League 
and American Honey Institute, Feb- 
ruary 19, 20, and 21. 

De. pa 

As the many programs are being 
assembled for the National Honey 
Week report I realize more than ever 
the wonderful possibilities the future 
holds for your industry. I wish 
every beekeeper could see the reports 
we have been getting about National 
Honey Week. If you come to Minne- 
apolis, you can see them. 

— o--— 

The alert beekeeper is suggesting 
honey food services to his customers 
for their Valentine parties. Show 
your customers you’re interested in 
their food problems by making timely 
suggestions. Here is a Valentine 
Party Menu and a recipe for Valen- 
tine Pastry from ‘‘Honey Way Men- 
us” that I am sure your customers 
will enjoy. 

Valentine Party Menu. 

Hot Honey Pecan Muffins with Val- 

entine Salad. 


Comb 
Hot Tea. 


Honey. Valentine Pastry. 


Valentine Pastry. 
% cup sugar 
% cup honey 
5 egg yolks 
% cup milk 
Pinch salt 
2 tablespoonsful shortening 
2 cups flour 
1 teaspoonful baking powder 
Pinch cream of tartar 


Mix sugar, honey and melted short- 
ening. Stir in yolks well beaten. Add 
milk. Then add the flour, baking 
powder and cream of tartar which 
have been sifted five times before 
mixing. 

Bake in long fiat tin about 1 inch 
high. Cut in heart shapes. Brush 
sides with warm honey, roll in finely 
crushed nuts and decorate with red 
icing. Serve as dessert at Valentine 
party. 
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A new school semester starts this 
month. Your local home economics 
teacher will welcome a pail of honey. 
If you think this is a good suggestion, 
follow it up right away. Send her 
name to American Honey Institute 
and we will rush out suggestions and 
recipes for her honey letter. 

oO 

Just today a request comes from a 
large bakery asking “‘where can we 
purchase a ton of honey?” The In- 
stitute sent them its Honor Roll pub- 
lished in the May number. (The In- 
stitute always makes it a point not 
to discriminate. No one beekeeper 
recommended over another.) 

The Honor Roll takes care of these 
inquiries. If your name is on the 
Honor Roll, it serves as a good ad- 
vertisement for you. You know what 
the Honor Roll is, simply a printed 
sheet showing those who are members 
of American Honey Institute, having 
contributed for the year. Look it up 
in your May Number, 1933. 

0 

Imagine 406 people writing the In- 
stitute for material during Septmber! 
There were requests from 180 
keepers, 132 homemakers, 21 doctors, 
5 teachers, 3 hospitals, 3 bakers, 1 
restaurateur, 1 home service director 
for a public utility company, 1 home 
economic specialist, 1 home demon- 
stration agent, and 58 other requests 
which should be termed “miscella- 
neous.” If I had the time and the 
editor would give the space, I’d copy 
(oh, yeah!) all of the requests that 
go to make up the word “miscella- 


bee- 


neous.’’ They include questions that 

must have taken years to think up. 
oO 

I had the most fun on the first 


Tuesday of the New Year 


1-2-34, did you? 


writing 


Sa a 

We should give the Institute Re- 
ceivers a big hand for they are doing 
a fine job in securing subscriptions. 
M. W. Cousineau of Moorhead, Minn- 
esota, only a receiver for a_ short 
time, tops the list. He has sent in 
approximately $200 since the first of 
September through the selling of hon- 
ey received from local beekeepers as 
contributions to the Institute. Look 
up your Institute receivers in this 
number on page 79 and sign up for 
a year. Send the honey to your 
nearest receiver or guarantee to send 
so we'll know what to expect. 

oO 

A good New Year’s resolution 
would be to join the Honey Consum- 
League. No dues, no entrance 
fees and no officers. All you have to 
do to qualify as a member is to EAT 
HONEY, every day in every way, and 
call for it at all public eating places. 
(No sir, this isn’t my idea, but it’s 
a whale of a good one anyway.) 


er’s 


— () 


Bohne 


paste man 


know, the 
Louisiana) 


George 
waffle 


{you 
from 


starts the year off by informing us 
what he expected my daily associate 
and your Honey Institute Secretary 
to look like. Quoting verbatim from 
his letter, “I had pictured you (refer- 
ring to Mrs. Jensen) as a snootily 
superior New England old maid with 
set ideas and impenetrable superiority 
complex!” (Now, ain’t that 
thin’ ?) 

He adds, after meeting Mrs. Jen- 
sen at the Southern States Beekeep- 
ing Conference, that he found “a 
charming personality backed by a 
real interest in the honey producer 
and a perfect understanding of his 
problems.” He says that Mrs. Jen- 
sen’s only fault is her lack of appre- 
ciation of Southern Waffle Paste. 


some- 


- 0 
Tommy Atchison of Louisiana says 
he sees no reason why I can’t attend 
the meeting of the Mystic Knights of 
the Flees at this year’s Convention. 
Do I hear a from Mr. V. G. 
Milum? 


second 


0 
Anybody who finishes reading this 
nonsense will certainly be worth 
Here’s for seeing your big 
Minneapolis! 


meeting. 
smile at 


Miles Wins Imperial County 
Damage Suit 


A damage suit which sets a pre- 
cedent in the matter of collecting 
damages for bees killed by spray 


poisoning was recently decided in 
favor of the beekeeper. 

W. C. Miles, a beekeeper of Im- 
perial County, California, alleged in 
a complaint that A. Arena and Com- 
pany, a corporation, employed a man 
to spray calcium arsenate upon a 
field by means of a spray gun attach- 
ed to an airplane. The field was 
sprayed in July, 1932, on a day when 
there was a slight breeze blowing. 
The complaint further alleged that 
the compound drifted one half mile 
north permeating the hives of bees. 
To prove that the poison drifted into 
the hives the beekeeper described the 
habits of bees: both queen and nurse 
bees were found dead, although neith- 
er leave the hive for food; therefore 
the poison must have drifted into the 
hive. It was stated by professional 
apiarists that the fact that the queen 
not take food from the combs 
but is fed food prepared by the nurse 
bees is proof in this case that both 
nurse and queen bees were killed 
simultaneously; otherwise, the queen 
would have remained alive. This 
testimony was further proof that the 
poison drifted into the apiary. 

Similar losses by beekeepers were 
proved, as well as losses by dairymen 
of cattle made sick by feeding on al- 
falfa upon which the dust had settled. 


does 


The defendants claimed that the 
arsenic was heavy and would not 
(Please turn to page 64) 
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An Extracting 
House 


by Hy. W. Sanders, 
Manitoba. 


Will. L. Pink’s extracting 
house from the outside, at 
Morris, Manitoba. Runway 
raises truck to upper floor 
and gravity handles the 
honey from’ extractor to ge 
settling tanks below. wee F 


HE pictures here show two views 

of an extracting house erect- 
ed during the past summer by Will 
L. Pink, of Morris, Manitoba, one of 
the largest commercial beekeepers in 
this district. He operates 500 to 800 
colonies and last year produced in 
excess of forty-five tons of fine sweet- 
clover honey. There were a number 
of problems to be solved in planning 
the extracting house, some arising 
from the policies of management in 
the apiary, and others from the char- 
acter of the honey produced, which 
has a tendency to very rapid granu- 
lation, but which granulates into a 
delicious smooth product which owes 
much of its appeal to the granulation. 
Obviously no plant in which heating 
is applied to the honey could be con- 
sidered. 


Morris is situated near the Red 


River on land that is mostly flat, and 





Inside: Battery of settling tanks with row of 
hot water pipes to hold the rapidly granu- 
lating honey liquid for canning. 


58 


leased 


located on 
Should disease ever become 


this apiary is 
ground. 
bad in the district, or should the 
farmers swing away from sweet- 
clover, which is the main source of 
nectar, a move might be necessary. 
For this reason all the buildings are 
made movable, and most of them are 
small enough to be moved with ease. 
There is also the thought that by 
dividing up the equipment among a 


number of small buildings the fire 
hazard is reduced. 
The season in southern Manitoba 


is short and the honeyflows exception- 
ally heavy. In past seasons can short- 
ages have developed so that storage 
room is provided for about six tons 
of honey. The method used is to fill 
a tank on one day and can it the next, 
for this honey will often begin to 
granulate within a couple of days or 
over a Sunday, and in such a case 
the honey must be removed by hand 
and heated. To retard the granula- 
tion process the bench on which the 
tanks are located is provided with a 
row of hot water pipes connected with 
a heater which also warms the entire 
building when weather conditions 
necessitate it. 

On account of the level ground it 
is not possible at this spot to get a 
gravity flow from the extractors with- 
out raising the roadway outside. This 
problem has been met by constructing 
a runway of heavy timbers so that the 
bed of the truck is brought to a level 
with the upper floor of the extracting 
house. This facilitates unloading of 
honey. The bees are kept in a num- 
ber of outyards and none at the home 
apiary so that there may be a mini- 
mum of robbing when extracting is 
in process. Located on the upper 
floor is a six-frame power extractor 
and a “Whirldry” capping extractor, 
which are driven by belts from a 
countershaft under the floor. This in 
turn is driven by a gasoline engine in 
a small leanto outside of the far end 
of the building. The honey is then 
run by gravity into the tanks, ordi- 
nary three-inch galvanized rainwater 
pipe being used. A honey pump is 





out of the question as the honey 
would quickly granulate in the pipes. 

The building is 12 x 25, built on 
heavy timbers and braced for possible 
removal, It has wide doors with an 
opening of about 4% feet for the 
admittance of extractor, tanks and 
other bulky machines. It is built 
with 2x4 studs, two ply of lumber 
and paper outside, and V-joint ceiling 
and lining inside. There is space in 
the loft for storage of cans, but su- 
pers after extracting are carried to a 
neighboring storage building. Two 
rain water tanks on the lower floor 
are filled from the eaves troughing 
and supply soft water for washing 
purposes. Light is admitted by win- 
dows on the west side of the building, 
not shown in the picture. 

The “Whirldry” capping extractor 
has been used this season for the first 
time and has reduced by at least fifty 
percent the amount of honey that re- 
mained in the cappings and which has 
to be sold at a reduced price on ac- 
count of heating and darkening. It 
was found advisable to build a light 
wooden framework to cover the 
machine as one of the help dropped 
an uncapping knife into it and the 
point of the knife caught in one of 
the holes in the rapidly revolving can 
and it was thrown into the room with 
some force, fortunately without acci- 
dent. 


Ten Dollars Per Colony 

Ten dollars a hive seems to be the 
standard price in and around Phila- 
delphia for single colonies sold to be- 
ginners. I have sold several colonies 
at this price, and the beginners in 
turn have sold their increase to 
others at the same price. Bees fre- 
quently are advertised for sale in the 
classified columns of the newspapers, 
but bargains are hard to find. One 
beginner to whom I sold a colony in 
June increased it to four, sold one, 


and went into winter with three 
strong colonies in two-story ten- 
frame hives. He bought queens, how- 
ever. S. F. Haxton, 


Pennsylvania. 
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A Tribute and a Salute 


By M. G. Dadant and 
G. H. Cale. 


On the occasion of of the resigna 
tion of A. L. Kildow as Inspector 
of Apiartes for the State of Illinois 
and the appointment of C. L. 
Duax to that position. 








Se ae 


A. L. Kildow retires. 





Auf Weidersehen. 


WELL earned. rest, every bee- 

keeper will say when told of the 
resignation of A. L. Kildow as Chief 
Inspector of Apiaries for the State 
of Illinois. So far as we know he is 
the oldest bee inspector in the United 
States in point of service. 

A short search on the past reports 
of the Illinois State Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation reveals that A. L. Kildow 
first became associated with that or- 
ganization in 1894 when he was 
located at Sheffield, Ill., and was re- 
corded as having 160 colonies of bees. 

He moved to Putnam in 1901. Was 
vice-president of the State Associa- 
tion in 1909 when he had 250 colonies 
of bees. About that time he got his 
first taste of American foulbrood, 
carefully studied its causes and 
remedies, and successfully combated 
it in his own apiaries, later aided J. 
Q. Smith in State inspection, and suc- 
ceeded the latter on his death. 

Mr. Kildow’s first annual report 
was presented to the State Beekeep- 
ers’ Association for the year 1910. 
The reports have been coming regu- 
larly ever since, without a miss, mak- 
ing 24 in all. And in all those years, 
a figure almost as well known as 
Kildow in all parts of the State has 
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been 


Mrs Kildow, 


admit, know 


his side-helper, 
whom A. L. will himself, 
the apiary and bees just about as well 


as he does. 
Twenty-four years is a long tim 
to hold any one job, but 


the job of a bee inspex 


to have held 
tor that length 


of time is little shore of a marvel 
It must show a genial, good mixing, 
disposition to get along with all 


those refractory souls who keep bees 


but cannot see what an inspector is 


for, nor why their bees should be 
singled out for cleaning up or burn- 
ing, just because the so-called foul 
brood nuisance had been found. But 
Kildow did it and liked it And he 


made the other fellow like it 


too, Not 
in myhearing hasany beekeeper utter- 


ed a word of doubt but that every 


cent intrusted to Kildow for inspec- 


tion went for just that and nothing 
else. And that’s something, too. 
When Mr. Kildow presented his 


1933 annual report at the 
ing last fall, he told me he 
And his eyes 


invited me to 


State meet 
Was going 

sparkled 
along 
Sarasota and have a try at 
the big fish and the small ones, while 
Illinois was in the grip of winter. To 


to resign. 
when he 


down to 


come 


me he didn’t look a whit older than 
when I first met him some twenty 
years ago. 

But after all, when a fellow gets 


to be such a job 


doesn’t it 


74 years young on 
as that of bee inspector 
just seem that he has earned a vaca- 
tion, in Florida, or even in Hawaii, or 


Jamaica? We only wish we could be 






there too to pit our string of fish 
gainst his, or even appetites. 
And | know that the well wishes 


that host of friends 
Sarasota in 
Only 


less 


beekeeping 
go with the Kildows at 
winter, at Putnam in summer. 


we hope we won't see you any 


often, old friends. 
Heil — Duax ! 
Years ago while in the employ of 


the government at Washington, I had 
occasion to spend six weeks in the 
of Wisconsin visiting beekeep- 
ers and organizing associations. It 
was my good fortune to visit C. L. 
Duax and his family at Chippewa 
Falls where they were already bee- 
keepers of considerable reputation. 


state 


Therefore, the migration of C. L. 
Duax from Wisconsin to Illinois was 
the occasion of welcoming an old 
friend. It did not take him long to 
become as keen a beekeeper here as 
he was back home and at the present 
time Mr. Duax has about 
of bees in 


150 colonies 
northeastern Illinois con- 
ducted entirely by him with the help 
of his son. 

Many of our readers will know 
Mr. Duax at once when we tell them 


1 1 


that he is “Bob White” of the Prairie 
Farmer radio station in Chicago. 
Many beekeepers in Illinois have 


heard him whistle on the Saturday 
evening programs from that studio. 


Mr. Duax’s first experience with 
bees dates back to 1906, when as a 
boy he was the proud possessor of 
nine small boxes of bumble-bees. The 


bumble-bees proved very interesting 
but unprofitable. 

In 1908 his 
Duax, 


older 
who has been 


brother, E. A. 
a beekeeper for 
thirty-five years, gave him four colo- 
nies. A few years later found him 
president of the Chippewa Valley 
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Beekeepers’ Association at Chippewa 
Falls where he kept bees fourteen 
years, moving to Chicago in 1922. 
During the winter months he or- 
ganized a wholesale honey business 
employing at times 35 to 50 sales- 
men, disposing in this way of the hon- 
ey crop of over 400 colonies besides 
the crop of several other beekeepers. 


We welcome Mr. Duax in his new 
capacity as Inspector of Apiaries. He 
will find the beekeepers over the state 
of Illinois a friendly, courageous, 
active lot of men and I know that the 
American Bee Journal speaks for the 
majority of them when it says that 
the support of the beekeepers goes 
with him in his new position. 


More About Honey Prices 


By CU. L. Swanson, 
Itlinois. 


INETEEN 


a number 


thirty-three brought 
of articles about the 
price of honey and the cost of pro- 
ducing honey. In the April number, 
there was a report of the Agricultural 
Experiment Station at Corvallis, 
Oregon cooperating with the Pacific 
Coast Bee Culture Laboratory, giving 
a total net cost of production per 
colony for thirty pounds of honey at 
$2.68 up to $4.99 for ninety pounds 
or over. Sixteen apiaries which yield- 
ed 90 pounds or more produced honey 
for about 4% cents per pound. 

Quite a number of reports have 
appeared on honey prices since the 
beginning of the year, honey being 
advertised in West Hollywood, Cali- 
fornia, as low as 29 cents for a 5- 
pound pail. Compared to the average 
from 1910 to 1914 the February, 
1933 price of honey was 56%. Con- 
siderably better than the average 
large scale farmer whose corn was 
priced at 33%, wheat at 35%, oats 
at 35%, hogs at 40% of the 1910 to 
1914 average. 

Low prices are credited with con- 
siderably increasing the consumption 
of honey. On the other hand, honey 
producers who resell their product at 
extremely low prices do not make 
progress because their earnings will 
not permit them to buy more bees 
and fixtures or to buy honey to resell. 

We have been reading a few of the 
reports of earnings of the larger 
corporations during 1930, 1931 and 
1932 and we realize that prices had 
to go up or the large corporations 
would be forced to break up, causing 
a tremendous turmoil and chaos. This 


was also true of smaller business 
throughout the nation. 
With the increased cost of raw 


materials and labor, manufacters have 
advanced prices and it was the feel- 
ing among many people that the 
N.R.A. was going to work a hardship 
on the farmer and producer of basic 
products. However, after the up- 
ward swing began, the farmer saw 
his products” steadily advancing. 
Prices on farm products are undoubt- 
edly still too low but the farmer feels 
more encouraged and is in a better 
financial condition that he was a year 
ago, 
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This is also true in beekeeping. 
Prices are better. The serious ques- 
tion confronting the beekeeper is how 
much honey will he be able to sell if 
the price of honey goes higher. All 
grades of honey cannot be grouped 
under one heading. Different con- 
ditions will influence white table hon- 
ey than would influence amber hon- 
ey. Let us look at the situation at 
present. 

According to reports at hand, white 
or near white table honey is selling 
in carload lots in the Middle West at 
a small advance over amber. This 
market will expand or contract ac- 
cording to the income of the workers 
of the country. With the N.R.A. and 
C.W.A. giving more work to men 
formerly unemployed and _ bringing 
about a higher wage scale per hour, 
it seems assured that during the next 
few months at least there are going 
to be more customers for table honey. 

If honey goes up too far, will the 
customer seek a cheaper substitute? 
He may, although the price of other 
syrups is bound to advance because 
of the same conditions which are 
causing the advance in honey. On 
the other hand, if the honey bottler 
advances the price, he pays to the 
producer 1 cent a pound, the retail 
price will be increased more because 
of commissions, handling charges, 
etc, For example if the beekeeper 
receives 1 cent more per pound for 
his honey, the consumer may have to 
pay 2 or 3 cents more per pound for 
it, bottled and delivered to him. 

Summing up the condition on table 
honey, it would appear that the price 
might advance a little from its pres- 
ent price. An advance of % cent or 
even a cent per pound wholesale 
would be justified because of better 
market conditions due to the higher 
wage scales and larger payrolls. 

Amber honey has found a good 
market during the last few months. 
It is selling within a fraction of a 
cent of the price of the lighter hon- 
ey. Some of it may be used as table 
honey but I believe the larger part 
of it is used in baking and other com- 
mercial uses and does not reach the 
consumer as honey. It is taking the 





place of invert sugars of various kinds 
and so it can advance with a good 
market only in comparison with such 
sugars as it replaces when the price 
of honey is in favorable comparison. 
As long as the price of honey com- 
pares favorably with other syrups or 
sugars, then the demand for honey 
for baking purpose will increase. If 
the prices of other syrups or sugars 
advance, as they may do, the price of 
baking honey may advance too. 

However, we must remember that 
the comparison of prices of many 
things will be based on quotations of 
about 12 months ago and the present 
time. I believe the average beekeep- 
er who is selling his honey in a whole- 
sale way has found a much better 
demand this year at a price at least 
20 per cent higher than last year. 
This is especially true in carload lots. 
Government statistics show honey has 
advanced 20 per cent since January, 
1933. 

The beekeeper on the whole has 
had a better demand for his product, 
has an increase in price above last 
year and may reasonably expect 
higher prices for his product if the 
price does not run away with itself 
and put honey out of line with sub- 
stitutes. 

The motto of the public is ““We’ve 
just begun to buy,’ and remember 
the American people don’t do things 
by halves. 


Proposed Changes in the 
National Organization 


By V. G. Milum, Secretary, 
Illinois. 


In recent years there have been 
changes set up before the National 
Beekeepers’ Organization. The Re- 
gional Plan suggested was not accept- 
ed at the Columbus meeting in 1932; 
the main obstacle being the lack of 
regional organizations on a sound 
basis, with the exception of the South- 
ern Conference, representing a group 
of states with a common problem, 
which is not true of any other section 
of the country. 

At the St. Louis Convention in 
March, 1933, a constitutional revision 
committee presented a new constitu- 
tion which was voted down, the idea 
being that the National Honey Pro- 
ducers’ League is all right as it now 
exists. 

However, I believe that one idea 
in the proposed new constitution 
should be incorporated in the present 
League set-up for the betterment of 
the organization. That proposal is 
the formation of a Board of Review, 
consisting of the delegates of the 
affiliated associations, who would 
meet the day or evening before the 
opening business session of the con- 
vention to discuss matters to be 
brought before the convention, and 
only matters meeting the approval of 
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Such an arrangement would serve 
to eliminate some of the unnecessary 
arguments. The Board of Review 
could also serve as the nominating 
committee since the official state dele- 
gates act as such under the present 
arrangement. The Directors from 
each of the five districts might well 
be members of the Board of Review 
in everything except the nomination 
of officers. If you look with favor 
on this change, please write to the 
League Secretary. 

The Set-Up of the National 
Organization. 

The American Honey Producers’ 
League, now 14 years old, is really a 
continuation of the national organi- 
zation that first met in Cleveland in 


1860. Because beekeepers generally 
have little information regarding 
their National Organization, a few 


brief comments regarding it are time- 
ly. 

Membership in the American Hon- 
ey Producers’ League is of two kinds: 
Individual beekeepers may become 
members on paying an annual fee of 
$1.00 which entitles them to the mem- 
bership card and the right to use the 
League Apiary Warning Posters 
($1.00 each), and, up until the last 


year, to receive the official publi- 
cation of the organization. (Past 
publications still available to new 


members. ) 

State Associations also may affiliate 
with the League by paying a fee of 
$12.00 a year; county associations or 
organizations less than statewide by 
paying a yearly fee of $6.00. In- 
dividual association members have no 
privileges except through their local 
association. 

Each affiliated state may send a 
delegate to the National Convention 
to serve on the nominating committee 
which elects the officers for the next 
year. Of course the actual election 
is by the general convention in which 
individual members and delegates are 
entitled to vote. 

The officials of the League consist 
of a President, Vice-President, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, and five Directors, 
elected by the Annual Convention, 
with the exception of the Secretary- 
Treasurer who has been selected by 
the Board of Directors. The Di- 
rectors are selected from four dis- 
tricts of the United States and one 
from Canada. 

The official publication of the 
League for a number of years was 
“The American Honey Producer” 
which was discontinued in 1931 
cause of lack of funds. An annual 
report was published in 1932 but this 
was not possible in 1933. (Copies 
of the 1932 eighty-page report mailed 
on receipt of 25 cents in stamps to 
the secretary.) 


be- 
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What is the League doing? It has 
fostered the annual national meet 
ings, legislation for the protection of 
appropriations for re- 
search and extension, compiled “The 
Law of the Honeybee” (a book avail- 
able for $1.00). It furnishes Warn- 
ing Posters to members. It sponsored 
the Simplification of Containers Com- 
mittee, recommendations of which are 
now being presented to the beekeep- 
ers for acceptance. It sponsored the 
recent Beekeepers’ Code Meeting and 
has given all possible support to the 


American Honey Institute. 


beekeepers, 


Bees Do Not Destroy 
Capped Queen Cells 


By J. F. 
Missouri. 


Diemer, 


Recently I have been making some 
experiments. Here two of them: 
Some queen cells were grafted and 
given to a cell building colony with 
a laying queen in the lower story 
and an excluder above to keep her 


are 


from going into the upper story. 
These cells were left in the brood 
chamber three days. Before they 


were capped the queen excluder was 
removed and the queen was given the 
full run of the Immediately 
upon the appearance of the queen In 
the upper story the bees removed all 
the larvae and food from 
capped cell. 


Second: 


hive. 


each un 


cells 


uppel 


Some more queen 
were grafted and placed in the 
story. The queen excluder 
placed and the queen put below. 
These cells were left in the hive until 
they were all capped. The excluder 
was again removed and the queen was 
given the full run of the hive. In 
a short time she busy gnawing 
holes in the sides of the cells. Without 
any help from the she was 
allowed to destroy several cells which 
she did promptly. She was again 
put in the lower story and the queen 
excluder was replaced, The 
of the cells were allowed to remain 
until the first virgin emerged. When 
she appeared she promptly destroyed 
all the remaining cells. 

I have carried on other experiments 
particularly in regard to a nucleus 
destroying cells. In all my obser- 
vations I have never yet 
nucleus to destroy the 
cells before the 


Was re 


was 


bees 


balance 


known a 
capped queen 
virgin emerged. 


Isn’t This Ordinary ? 


If a breeding queen is kept in a 
three-story hive, without an excluder, 
the queen “in this locality”? will work 
up into the third story fairly early in 
the season and the winter cluster may 
be formed in the topmost story. How 
does this fit the theory that bees like 
to have their surplus 
them? S. F. Haxton, 

Pennsylvania. 


above 


stores 


Potato Spray Dangerous 
in Yakima Valley 


We have the lighest crop we ever 
got in 23 years in Yakima Valley. We 
will not average over 15 pounds of 
honey per colony because of poison 
due to potato spray just before the 
main honeyflow. 

Every farmer raises potatoes and 
they spray, using arsenate of lead, 
because of the potato bugs. Unless 
a repellent is found that will keep 
bees from getting the spray, the busi- 
ness in all of eastern Washington will 
be ruined and we will have to give 
up beekeeping or move elsewhere. 

Here the price of honey has not 
advanced much. The stores in Yaki- 
ma sell 5-pound pails for 39 cents; 
section honey for 15 cents. Buyers 
are Only offering 5 cents, delivered 
at Seattle, for the best grade of white 
honey. Our alfalfa and sweet clover 
cannot be produced for 5 cents per 
pound and a living made at it, in 
eastern Washington, even with a 
thousand colonies of bees. 

Some of our beekeepers may move 
to Montana; some have quit. I have 
myself been in beekeeping 68 years 
and dislike to give up the bees. How- 
ever, I will keep a few as long as I 
live even if I have to feed 
keep them alive. 


them to 


Daniel Wurth, 
Washington. 


t 
‘Vor dem Sonnen Aufgang” 
A good German beekeeper who be- 
lieves 1934 will give a_ prosperity 
comparable to 1929 and that it will 
be built on a good foundation, says 
he has always noticed that “es ist 
immer am schwarzten vor dem sonnen 
aufgang,’’ which as you most likely 


know means “The darkest hour is 
just before the dawn.” We have 
passed the dark hour. We are on our 
way and headed in the right direc- 
tion (From the California Associ- 
ation letter,) 
Fixing Entrance to 
Exclude Mice 

In making an entrance that will 


exclude mice I use the regular en- 
trance pieces but saw the notch only 
about one-quarter inch wide and slip 
the piece in with the notch side up. 
This position prevents any possibility 
of the entrance becoming clogged by 
dead bees. The pieces are made from 
some hard wood such as oak and are 
made to fit tightly. Thus the mice 
cannot gnaw through to the inside of 
the hive. By slightly beveling the 
pieces on the top edges and making 
the insides a little lower than the 
outsides, they can be tightened to 
avoid any possibility of their being 
pushed in by the mice. 
Moody Brenneman, 
Indiana. 
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REV. J. G. DIGGES 
HE Reverend J. G. Digges died 
suddenly on Sunday, August 


sixth last, during morning service in 


his church at Farnaught, County 
Leitrim, Ireland. He was born in 
Dublin in 1868. He was educated 


there, took his degree at Trinity Col- 
lege and assumed the curacy of 
Mohill, County Leitrim in 1883. 
Afterwards he became chaplain at 
Lough Rinn and remained in that 
position until shortly before his 
death. 

Digges’s home, known as Cloonca- 
hir, is a very beautiful place abutting 
directly upon a typical and lovely 
Irish lake. “Far from the madding 
crowd’s ignoble strife’’ is Lough Rinn. 
You board a train in Dublin, travel 
to the village of Drumod and there 
change to the Cavan and Leitrim 
line, a narrow gauge railway whose 
tiny engines and cars remind one of 
toys. You land at Mohill and a short 
drive brings you to Clooncahir and, 
in our late friend’s lifetime, to such 
hospitality as can hardly have been 
exceeded anywhere. 

Digges lived here for over fifty 
years. One day he found on his 
doorstep a swarm of bees in a bag, 
left as a present for “this Reverence.” 
At once his interest was aroused. 
He told the writer how he caught the 
“fever” and read every book on bees 
he could procure. He told how that 
first swarm became not only the 
nucleus of an apiary but the inspi- 


ration for his book the “Irish Bee 
Guide,” afterwards renamed. the 
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“Practical Bee Guide,” a work whose 
seventh edition and thirty-fifth thou- 
sand was printed some few months 
before his death. 

Bees were Digges’s hobby; he was 
not and did not claim to be an ex- 
tensive beekeeper. But he never 
lost sight of the commercial possibil- 
ities or the potential value of bees 
to the rural population of Ireland 
and other countries. His book was 
designed very largely to assist his 
countrymen in the production of 
honey. He added a life history of 
the bee which, for sheer beauty of 
language, has probably never been 
exceeded in beekeeping literature. 

Irish beekeeping has far advanced 
from its position in 1904, the date 
of the first publication of the “Irish 
Bee Guide” and is today in some 
respects in advance of beekeeping in 
England. Government publications 
dealing with beekeeping, especially in 
regard to the question of disease con- 
trol, are thoroughly up-to-date in 
Ireland and embody the latest in- 
formation from other countries. Irish 
beekeepers are generally carrying on 
their activities as a business prop- 
osition. There are fewer mere hob- 
byists in Ireland than in England and 
the honey produced in Ireland (most- 
ly comb honey) is equal to any in 
the world. The finest sections the 
writer has ever seen have come out 
of the Green Isle. Much of this de- 
velopment is due to the late Mr. 
Digges. 


A Tribute to 
Rev. J. G. Digges 


by Rk. O. B. Manley, 
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And life's long night is ended, and 
the way lies open onward to eternal day. 


—Edwin Arnold. 


In 1901 the “Irish Bee Journal” 
was published and it continued for 
thirty-three years. With the death of 
its creator it ceased publication. 

In the office at Clooncahir was a 
collection of books on bees filling 
several shelves. The volumes which 
date from 1679 to 1932 are now in 
the possession of the writer and he 
finds it interesting to notice how each 
one has been marked and annotated. 
Those markings indicate Digges’s 
patient study of his subject. 

We British must acknowledge that 
in apiculture of late decades America 
has provided most of the outstanding 


leaders and helpers. You have a 
great list: Quinby, Miller, Dadant, 
Root, Hutchinson and many more; 


and outstanding at the head of the 
list you have Langstroth. We have 
Pettigrew, a truly great man and the 
English counterpart of Moses Quin- 
by; we have Cheshire whose work on 
anatomy is classic and has been much 
copied by later writers; Cowan also 
did good work, though he looked at 
things from the hobby point of view; 
and Digges must be awarded a place 
among the helpers. Bee farmers are 
not to be found writing in the British 
Isles as they are in America, but that 
is because bee farmers are few and 
far between here. Our climate does 
not lend itself so favorably to honey 
production as yours does; otherwise, 
it is likely that our bee literature 
would deal more with the business 
side than is actually the case. But 
(Please turn to page 64) 
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Some More 


Queen Rearing Facts 


By Allen Latham, 
Connecticut. 


AM glad you had that picture to 

put on page 340, Jay, for I in- 
tended to explain before this that it 
was an old dull axe that we buried 
that day and all the time I had a good 
sharp hatchet up in my shop which 
I kept dark about. 

By the way, my readers, do you 
know that while Jay talks about 
burying the hatchet it is an actual 
fact that he took that picture with 
a jackknife? If you don’t believe me, 
ask Jay. 

Confession is good for the soul. I 
surely left a weak place in my armor 
when I wrote the article Jay refers 
to on page 340 and he was quick to 
see it. Only worthless queens can be 
reared fom larvae almost three days 
old and having found that I am 
wrong, I am glad to make a correc- 
tion. This error was discovered by 
me before the article on page 340 
was in the hands of its readers, for 
this last summer I tried to make 
careful observations on the develop- 
ment of young larvae. 

Forty-nine years ago I first got 
fixed in my mind that the queen bee 
requires 16 days to develop. One may 
read this statement in Langstroth’s 
book and many other works pertain- 
ing to bees. I have never questioned 
this though I had observed that in 
hot weather the period was shorter 
and in cold weather longer. 

For many years I have had splendid 
queens leave their cells just ten days 
after I grafted the cells. Subtract- 
ing them from sixteen leaves six, and 
subtracting three for the egg leaves 
three. That would mean that I must 
have grafted larvae three days old. 
As these early emerging queens were 
in every way excellent I naturally 
reasoned that fine queens could be 
reared from larvae about three days 
old. 

I was wrong. Why was I wrong? 
Because queens mature in about 15 
days instead of 16. I venture to as- 
sert now that for one queen which 
matures in 16 days there are hun- 
dreds which mature in 15 days, pro- 
vided conditions are at all normal. 

I am of the opinion that the 16- 
day idea became strongly fixed be- 
cause in nature a queen seldom leaves 
her cell at the end of 16 days, usual- 
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ly being kept confined by the 
for one, two, or even three days. 

In the artificially reared 
queens, however, it is far otherwise. 
Queens in these cells gnaw out just 
as soon as they are strong enough to 
do so and the workers do not hinder 
their leaving. They come out as pale 
and downy as worker bees. On the 
other hand a queen leaving a swarm 
cell will usually be able to take im- 
mediate flight, especially in the case 
of the first few cells. After two or 
three swarms have left a_ colony, 
usually all queens old enough to come 
out then, do so, for the morale of the 
colony is so changed that no worker 
bees stand on guard about them. 


case of 


Now subtract ten from fifteen and 
we have five and subtract three from 
five and we have two. So all these 
years I have been thinking that two- 
day larvae were three days old. 

Being anxious to discover the best 
age at which to graft, last summer 
I kept tab several days on eggs, the 
time of which I knew within a few 
hours. It was a difficult task to get 
the larval development by hours and 
1 wish it understood that the time 
periods are subject to correction. 

As near as I know the larva moults 
the first time when it is about ten 
hours old, for the second time when 
about 24 hours old, and for the third 
time when about 48 hours old. I feel 
fairly sure about the first moult but 
not about the second. It may be that 
the second that I speak of as occur- 
ring at 24 hours does not exist, and 
that the moult occurs at 48 
hours. I failed during all my obser 
vations to any larvae at the 
age of about 24 hours undergoing a 
rest period but I found plenty at the 
ten-hour period and 48-hour period. 
However, I frequently found larvae 
which appeared to have moulted re- 
cently which were about 24 hours 
old. Yet I must confess a feeling of 
uncertainty. 

Now the period of moulting which 
occurs at about 48 hours happens to 
be the larval age at which I have 
done much grafting. At this time, 
in a well-fed colony, larvae of that 
age will be resting on a bed of royal 
jelly fully twice their size and it is 
a simple matter to graft them. They 
yield excellent queens, too. 


second 
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At that time the royal jelly is so 
abundant that, on more than one 
occasion when I happened to have no 
royal jelly and no cells available 
from which to get any, I have used 
this jelly from worker cells. After 
removing the inmates with a pointed 
splinter, twenty such cells will yield 
enough jelly to stock 50 cells or 
more. I never resort to this supply 
for jelly unless forced to do so be- 
cause the labor is too great compared 
with getting jelly from three or four 
good queen cells, 

I have never said that man can 
rear better cells than Nature but I 
do say that man aiding Nature will 
get uniformly better cells than nat- 
ural cells. That is a fact. I have 
proved many times, in the case of 
colonies left to swarm, the majority 
of the queens are inferior. 

If one will stop to think, he can 
see why this is so. The first swarm 
as a rule, leaves as soon as the first 
queen cell or two are sealed over. 
Now the majority of cells are built 
on the edges of the comb. When all 


the bees there, these 


are cells are 
properly fed and kept warm. After 
the first swarm leaves, many cells 


are neglected. 

crowded about 
to reason that 
comes, as it 


A few will have bees 
them. Now it stands 
when a cold night 
is almost sure to do in 
May, many of those neglected cells 
will be more or less chilled. 

Right here is an interesting fact. 
All the dark strains of bees except 
a few, come from climates where the 
winters are cold and the nights are 
apt to be cold. All yellow strains 
come from regions of much greater 
heat. Possibly we have here an ex- 
planation of the yellow bee. At any 
rate, bees here in the United States 
have become yellower under years of 
artificial rearing. I do not say that 
this is the for golden 
but the subject is interesting. 

We rear our artificial queens with 
hosts of bees until the cells are ripe. 
We risk no chance of chilling, for we 
know that dark queens will result, 
even if they are good otherwise. 

Jay says he hopes to be deluded 
forever. Iam not that way. As soon 
as I realize that I am wrong, I give 
up. I have a real scientific nature 
and am after the truth, no matter 
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how much it hurts. I forsake all 
ideas as soon as I find them wrong. 

I used to worry at not finding a lot 
of royal jelly in the bottom of every 
cell. I no longer do so for I realize 
that it is not the amount of jelly left 


in the cell that counts. It is the 
amount eaten by the larva that 
counts. If the queen is fully devel- 


oped what do I care if there is no 
trace of jelly left in the cell? I 
have seen a queen come from a cell 
leaving a half inch of jelly and the 
queen no bigger than a worker bee. 
The uneaten jelly had not helped her 
at all. 

A word about long cells. Some 
batches of cells are nearly two inches 
long, others barely an inch. Turn 
them upside down and in one case 
half to three-fourths of an inch of 
empty space will show while in the 
other the pupa barely moves as she 
fairly touches both ends of the cells. 
Who can tell one of those queens 
from the other, one week later? 
Personally I prefer the shorter cell 
in which the larva fills the space. 
They are easier to handle and seem 
more normal. 

It might be that 100% of the 
queens reared under the swarming 
impulse would be good provided there 
were no swarming. Even in this case, 
however, the bees will play favorites. 

The powers of observation need 
stimulating if after rearing queens 
for years, it is not noticed that the 
eggs of the same queen differ at dif- 
ferent times. I have a_ favorite 
breeder, from whose larvae I have 
been grafting off and on all summer. 
My last two graftings done on Sep- 
tember 9 were from her so I wished 
to requeen many of my colonies this 
fall from her bees. She is a wonder- 
ful queen with very yellow daughters, 
and in every respect a corking good 
queen. Now all summer her daughters 
have run uniform but the last two 
graftings were different. They were 
so different I feared that the old lady 
had been superseded, and so on the 
day on which this article is written, 
I looked to see if such was the case. 
For I was caging 46 of the young 
queens and found very few yellow 
ones. Some were almost copper- 
colored and many did not have the 
bright shield the mother possesses. 

It will be suggested that as these 
cells were reared in September they 
did not have good warm weather in 
which to develop. It is true that 
conditions were not so favorable but 
the colonies were powerful and when 
the cells were ripe, they were put 
into nuclei with a generous number 
of bees and given unusually careful 
treatment as I wished young queens 
which might furnish breeders for the 
next year or so. 

When I grafted the cups I could 
find no good batches of young larvae 
in the colony with the old breeder. 
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The old lady was about all through 
laying and I had to hunt all over the 
colony to find enough larvae to graft 
110 cups. 

I observed things similar to this 
many times and after applying the 
process of elimination I have been 
unable to find any reason except that 
the condition of the mother was not 
normal, This is a matter for serious 
consideration. 


Miles Wins Imperial County 
Damage Suit 


(Continued from page 57) 


have drifted, but this contention was 
disproved by a number of specific in- 
stances when poison had drifted. 

The judge ruled that “if growers 
distributed compound in an airplane 
or in any other manner, and if the 
poison drifted on the lands of others 
and did damage to crops or stock 
that the persons spreading the poison 
are liable to damages.” 

The trial began on December 14, 
1933 and continued three days, dur- 
ing which time it attracted much at- 
tention from fruit and vegetable 
growers, cattle men and beekeepers. 
Mr. Miles’ case was undertaken co- 
operatively by the members of the 
Imperial Valley Beekeepers’ Club in 
order to test the rights of the bee- 
keeper in the matter of loss sustained 
from spray poisoning. 

Mrs. T. H. Shephard, Secretary, 

Imperial Valley Beekeepers’ Club. 


A Tribute to 
Rev. J. G. Digges 


(Continued from page 62) 


a man who can run a bee farm ata 
profit in England probably has little 
to learn from his colleagues 
where. 

Correspondence with beekeepers in 
America has sometimes caused the 
writer to feel that, because in that 
country there are large bee farms 
and successful honey producers, 
American beekeepers are inclined to 
think that there cannot possibly be 
anything to learn from the beekeep- 
ers of other countries. The same 
prejudice exists in England in certain 
quarters—a tacit conceit that foreign 
ideas are worthless. These notions 
on either side have no sense. The 
man who wishes to succeed must keep 
an open mind and a mind eager to 
gather and use knowledge from 
wherever it may emanate. 

Digges had no prejudices in respect 
to the sources of beekeeping knowl- 
edge, and this fact has made his 
book by far the most valuable of all 
the popular British bee guides. To 
those who are interested in beekeep- 
ing methods in use outside their own 
countries a copy of the ‘Practical 
Bee Guide” is worth having. 
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“Sunkist” Again 
Includes Honey 

The “Sunkist” Organization (or- 
anges, you know) in their Food Les- 
son Bulletins, 1934 series, again in- 
clude honey. Food Lesson Number 
1, page 2, lists honey in the daily 
food requirements of the young child 
from one to four; and in the daily 
food requirements for the older child 
nine to twelve; then in the minimum 
daily food requirements for the adult. 

Also, in their fresh fruit drinks for 
low cost diet, they give a lemonade 
mixed with honey. 

In Food Lesson Number 2, in the 
breakfast pattern or guide, they list 
honey especially for a training diet. 
A recipe for orange honey butter 
spread for a serving of six is given 
in Food Lesson Number 4. 

Send to the Educational Depart- 
ment, California Fruit Growers’ Ex- 


change, Box 530, Station C, Los 
Angeles, California for their food 
bulletins. There are six of them, 


chock full of wonderful recipes and 
valuable health information. 


Common Sunflowers 
As Honey Plants 


In the August number, I see some- 
one asked about the common sun- 
flower as a honey plant. We have 
acres and acres of both the large up- 
land sunflower and the sand or small 
rosin sunflower here and I have yet 
to see honeybees work either of them. 

In the Postscript sumac is men- 
tioned. We have a great deal of it 
here also and I have never been able 
to see a bee on it. 

We are trying to get Vitex started. 
It freezes down nearly every winter 
but always comes up from the roots 
and blooms from the first to the 
tenth of August and is covered with 
bees from early to late. 

A few years ago I received a few 
seed of Cleome or Rocky Mountain 
bee plant and scattered it in a few 
waste locations and today we have 
several areas of an acre or so com- 
pletely covered with it. Next to Vitex, 
I never saw bees work so heavily on 
any other plant. 

Harold I. Perrin, 
Nebraska. 


Ten-Pound Pail Up 
Thirty Cents 


For the last few years I have been 
getting ninety cents per ten-pound 
pail for retail honey. This season I 
am getting a dollar and twenty cents 
for the same amount of honey, and 
the demand is good. I attribute this 
increase to the fact that fruit is very 
scarce in this section just now. Also, 
money seems more plentiful. 

Moody Brenneman, 
Indiana. 
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lt Can't Be Done, 
It’s Impractical 
(Continued from page 


A difficulty in the proposed pro- 
ducers’ code exists in the division of 
the country into marketing regions. 
Michigan is grouped with Iowa, Min- 
nesota, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Ohio, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kan- 
sas and Missouri. A committee that 
can work out a scale of minimum 
prices fair to beekeepers in South 
Dakota and in Ohio at the same time 
will have to be endowed with the 
powers of black magic. 


ee 
ob) 


The answer may be given that only 
minimum prices will be proposed and 
that actual prices may be higher. I 


well remember in meetings of the 
Lenawee County Association about 
1920 discussions of prices for the 


year; then following the meeting the 
beekeepers went home and sold below 
the minimum. 

I had an interesting talk with a 
man who buys honey of us to bottle. 
His major business is bottling pre- 
serves and relishes. He said “I signed 
the code setting minimum prices for 
given sizes of preserves, thinking that 
at last the government had helped us 
out of our troubles. The next day 
one of my salesmen called to say 
that a competitor was offering goods 
at prices way below the minimum and 
it wasn’t a week before everybody 
was selling at the old low prices, way 
under the minimum we had so solemn- 
ly set.” 

Also remember honey buyers will 
be familiar with the prices and they 
won’t pay a penny more than the 
lowest, so the minimum scale auto- 
matically turns into the maximum. 

How about the grading question? 
Nine out of ten of us can’t give the 


qualifications that extracted honey 
must have to fit the U. S. grades. 
I’m in favor of these grades. They 


are fair and simple, but it will be a 
long time before they are in common 
use. To try to set them up as 
standards upon which to base prices 
would be impossible now. 

I am not convinced that the honey 
market is unduly depressed. I know 
that when we were selling honey at 
ten cents a pound I thought that was 
way below the cost of production. I 
know that today we are selling honey 
at prices that are lower than the 
amount we get when we start to 
figure production costs. But I know, 
too, there are producers who must 
be making money even at present low 
prices. Some are building new 
homes; some educating their chil 
dren; and some going to Florida for 
the winter, 

Now I come to the most important 
part of this entire discussion. If you 
finish reading with only one thought 
in mind, let it be this—-beekeepers 

(Please turn to page 67) 
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SAINT VALENTINE’S. 


The month of cupid hearts and flowers 
Of paper lace and rhymes is here, 

And wasn’t old Saint Valentine 
The very dearest, dearest dear 

ro think of such a charming thing 
It’s like there none above 

Of ending weetheart messages 
To folk we truly love? 

Saint Valentine’ Saint Valentine’s! 
God grant us through Thy grace 

That always we may thrill at sight 
Of heart and paper lace! 


Keck-Wiggin 


= it remarkable how many op- 
portunities there are in this short- 


est month to 


Lida 


entertain beautifully, 
i, e. to entertain amid lovely decora 
tive effects? 

First the Rail Splitter down in 
Kentucky was introduced to this good 
world in February—the 12th to be 
exact, and a hostess can 
find rail-fence 


resourceful 


something even in a 


idea for decorating. She can at least 
arrange candies like one of those 
Illinois fences Honest Abe built, and 


she could, if of a literary turn of 
mind, have a little contest among 
her friends by writing a little article 
about Lincoln and leaving key words 
blank. Then she could give a “Life 
of Lincoln,” or something less ex- 
silhouette of him for in- 
stance from the 5 & 10 for a prize. 


pensive—a 


St. Valentine’s Day, coming just 
two days later, has a thousand possi 
bilities for the who likes 
bright colors. One can buy red paper 
strung, and small or 
valentines for place cards, and 
one can have red 
centerpiece and red candles for illu- 
mination, to say nothing of attractive 
Cupids with drawn bows at every 
point of vantage! The ways and 
means are so obvious it is superfluous 


1 
hostess 


hearts already 
large 


then roses for a 


to detail any more, 
Thirdly there is 

Birthday, and, whether or NOT he 
ever did cut down that cherry tree, 
every hostess knows what a boon the 
story is to her if she is giving a party 
on or near the 22nd. What LOVELY 
things can be done with the artificial 
that time, and how 
patriotic may be both on 
he 12th and the 22nd by using the 
national tri-color for color-scheme! 
The food too may be made quite 
gorgeous by using cherry color, or 
cherries themselves in various forms. 


Washington's 


cherries on sale at 


very 


one 






I might emulate Tennyson’s brook, 
but will just not do that, for I have 
very attractive honey 
to give you today. These I hope may 
prove helpful when giving a February 
dinner party or just having a nice 
little get-together in the family. 

First, Honey Lady hopes all of you 
have electric refrigeration, for this 
first recipe requires a tray in that 
kind of a refrigerator. However, 
the recipe may suggest a new way for 
a frozen dessert even if you use an 
ice-cream-freezer. Here it Is and Hon- 
ey Lady just had some of it for her 
luncheon having had a big thrill see- 
ing how it would “turn out’’ as she 
“made up”’ the recipe herself. 

She is going to take the liberty of 
giving this dainty 
“Honey Lady’s 

It is made with 


some recipes 


her name 1. @, 
Favorite Freeze.” 


1 cup whipping cream 

ly cup extracted honey 

1% teaspoonfuls of vanilla (or 
any flavor desired) 

1 cup thin cream 

's cup canned pineapple, chop- 
ped fine. 

DIRECTIONS. Whip the cream 
until it “stands alone.” Then mix the 
honey and the vanilla, or other flavor- 
ing. Blend this with the whipped 
cream. Now mix the pineapple and 
the thin cream and then fold them 
carefully into the whipped cream mix- 
ture. Pour into the electric refriger- 


ator tray and allow to freeze firm. 
Remove the tray from refrigerator, 
and stir with a spoon from front to 


back of tray. Return and let finish 
freezing. 

This same recipe may be used with 
any kind of canned fruit—peaches, 
apricots—and at present time, cher- 
The last named fruit should be 
well sweetened before adding to the 
cream, and a very little of the juice 
used. If you prefer the plain honey 
sweetened dessert omit the fruit, but 
in that case you will need 1% 
of thin, or “coffee” cream. 


ries. 


cups 


A very nice fruit salad dressing, 
in which honey is an ingredient, was 
given Honey Lady by a merchant in 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. It is such a 
very delicious dressing she feels that 
she wants to give the Blue Kitchen 
readers a chance to make up the re- 
cipe during this month of special en- 
tertaining. So here’s how: 





2 egg yolks 

2 tablespoons sugar 
Juice 2 lemons 

1 tablespoon flour 

4% cup strained honey 
44 cup heavy cream, 


Blend the honey, flour and sugar, 
using a fork to insure smoothness; 
cook in top of double boiler for 10 
minutes. Add the lemon juice and the 
2 egg-yolks which have been well 
beaten beforehand. Add this mixture 
to the other very slowly, and stir all 
the time. Remove from fire and 
allow to cool. If you have any left 
over you can keep it in a covered 
vessel in the refrigerator for a long 
time. 


Here is a recipe for a lovely cake, 
which would “go” very nicely indeed 
with the ice-cream described above. 
A lady by the name of Mrs. H. Cohen, 
of New York City, won a prize with 
this recipe, and since trying it out 
in Blue Kitchen, Honey Lady doesn’t 
wonder! Perhaps Blue Kitchen read- 
ers will dub this a ‘“‘prize-winner” 
too. At all events as it makes use 
of honey and nuts both of which you 
all probably have right at hand it 
ought to be practical as well as a 
dainty dessert feature. 

Nut-Honey Cake. 
2 cups brown sugar 
6 egg yolks, 6 egg whites 
Pinch of salt 
3 teaspoons cinnamon 
% teaspoon ground nutmeg 
1 cup chopped raisins 
% ounce candied orange peel, 
cut small 
4s pound chopped almonds (or 
other nuts) 
2 cups strained honey 
3 cups flour 
1% teaspoonfuls soda 
% teaspoon ground cloves 
4% teaspoonful allspice 
14 ounce citron, cut small. 


DIRECTIONS. Mix the sugar, 
honey and the yolks of the eggs. 
Beat thoroughly. Sift together the 
flour, salt, spices and soda. Combine 
all ingredients but the whites of the 
eggs. Beat the egg whites stiff, and 
add them at the very last. Pour the 
dough to the depth of about half an 
inch into well-buttered tins and bake 
in a slow oven for a half hour.—Mrs. 
H. Cohen. 

Mrs. Cohen said when she_ sub- 
mitted her recipe in the contest that 
this cake never fails to win praise 
and that she often serves it at bridge 
parties and afternoon teas. 

Here’s a nice little thing to know 
about honey. It makes a wonderful 
“butter” to use as a hot dessert 
sauce, a sandwich filling, or on waf- 
fles. Make it by creaming together 
% cup cow’s butter and 1% cups of 
strained honey. That’s all! 
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By G. H. 


OTTA winter! Wallace Smith 
of Grand Rapids, Minnesota, 
two weeks ago, drove into the smiling 
state of Illinois after leaving his 
home town at 46 below zero. Wow! 
(Wonder if it’s any colder down in 
Little America!) 
ia wiicesed 
And when I say the smiling state 
of Illinois I mean just that. Today 
(January 19) the sun is climbing up 
about an hour earlier and _ sliding 
down the hill about an hour later at 
night; standing just a little straighter 
over head; and for three days the 
bees have flown every day. My little 
tab record tells me that the bees had 
a good flight at about 65 degrees on 
November 12, another on November 
17, with frequent flights up to the 
27th. Then confinement up to De- 
cember 22 when there were two days 
of full flight. January 10 they stir- 
red some but didn’t fly much and on 
the 11th there was a light flight and 
on the 16th the present flight began, 
which is still going on three days 
later. 
pane eee 
With only six weeks until the mid- 
dle of March we can’t have any winter 
loss to speak of but we will have 
colonies pretty short of stores. The 
warmer the winter period, apparently 
the more stores consumed, so the job 
this spring will be to make real early 
examinations for stores and make up 
with a generous supply of honey or 
syrup in any that may be short. Sort 
of even out the amount of 
per colony with the expectation that 
general feeding will begin anywhere 
from the first to the middle of April. 


- 


stores 


This sounds like poor beekeeping, 
doesn’t it? An average of 40 to 50 
pounds of honey per colony in the 
fall will diminish at just about that 
rate in this kind of a winter, with a 
spring which we can anticipate to fol- 
low it. That is equal to a full 10- 
frame Langstroth hive body. Ever 
stop to think of that? We've either 
got to save another super back in 
the honey house or bring out the old 
pail and open up the sugar sack. 

ase 

On one of those flight days, I think 
it was January 11th, we got out 
Lizzie and cranked her up to drive 
to one of the outyards to see what 
luck we were having with artificial 
windbreaks on the windswept praige. 


Cale 


Most of the hives are wrapped in tar 
paper and have burlap cushions on 
top under the lids; no other pro- 
tection. 

Two short rows of six colonies 
each are backed with snow fence just 
to try it. One lot of six has a double 
snow fence fastened together so that 
the slats or laths come together so 
as to overlap and close the spaces 
between laths as much as possible. 
Another lot of six is backed by a 
similar double snow fence with burlap 
sacking between the two layers of 
fence. The fences are fastened to 
iron fence posts about a foot and a 
half back of the rows of hives. 

Another arrangement tried is V- 
shaped boards to run on the windward 


side and at the back of each hive, 
extending about six to eight inches 
above the top of the hive and held 


with three stakes at either corner of 
the V and in the center; one of these 
close-up board windbreaks to each 
hive for about ten hives. 
eee 

Now for what we saw. The yard 
faces east and on this day the wind 
was blowing from the south so the 
windbreaks were not doing much 
good. In the afternoon, when we 
were there, the sun was not able to 
reach the hives through the fences 
or the boards and the hives were in 
the shadow. The bees in the yard 
were flying but those protected were 
not flying. We could see very little 
difference in the amount of bees dead 
at the entrance from other flights. 


Apparently the yard is_ placed 
wrongly. It should be facing south 
southeast. Will report on this later 


when we know whether or not there 
is a difference because of the presum- 
ed protection. Anyway, the idea 
sticks that there is no substitute for 
the good old woods and mother earth 
for a nice warm shelter. 
0 

Our correspondent, Observer, 
writes that he likes this page. Per- 
sonal stuff, he calls it. Well, that’s 
what intended to be, friend Ob- 
server, “‘personal stuff.’’ Hot off the 
griddle! 


ee 
its 


——— © 
The November 
Australasian 


15th copy of the 
Beekeeper contains an 
account of the beekeeping methods 
of F. R. Buehne of Tooboraec. Mr. 
Buehne was one of Australia’s finest; 
a sturdy, efficient, earnest beekeeper. 
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Australia has many others 
course, only one Buehne. 
Mr. Buehne kept very careful 
records, especially of his stock. He 
also said “I frequently kill an old 
queen but not because she is old.’ 
He killed her because she was fail- 
ing and I believe that is the best way 
—better than requeening periodical- 
ly in a wholesale fashion. Requeen 
failing queens as soon as they are 
found at the first opportunity after 
they are found. Keep a record of 
the best. greed from 
Dr. Miller often said. 
nae Bi 
Just sent in my dollar per ton to 
that amazing organization, the Amer- 
ican Honey Institute, and back comes 
a list of all things they have to give 
me—worth my dollar per and then 
some. In addition they offer to co- 
operate with me in building up honey 
sales through local dietitians, 
pitals, home economics 
hotels, clubs and so on. 
could I ask? 
dollar 


but, of 


the best”’ as 


hos 

teachers, 
What mors 
Have you sent in your 
per ton for 1933? 

atte es 

In El Apicultor Chileno (the Chili- 
an Beekeeper) for March, 1932, is 
pictured a solar extractor, wider than 
it is long, with screen inside, glass 
window; buttons down tight at the 
low front side. I like the design bet 
ter than the usual long narrow one. 
A good solar extractor in every yard 
is a great saving of bits of wax and 
keeps everything out of harm’s way, 
too. 


lt Can't Be Done, 
It’s Impractical 


(Continued from page 65) 


do not set the price for honey. The 
consumers do that. 

The consumer knows how 
— is worth to him. If he can find 
honey for sale at that price, he buys. 
If not, there is no sale. The higher 
prices go, the fewer folks we find 
who think honey is worth that much 
to them. The lower prices go, the 
wider the market becomes 
there are more who 
buy. 

Some think that if we could all 
together we could get most any price 
we want. That is not so. Many 


much 


because 


are willing to 


people bought honey for the first 
time last winter because they thought 
they could afford it. Many bakers 
are saying “If I can buy honey at 
a nickel, I might just as well use it 
as invert sugar.” But selling them 


honey at ten cents a pound without 
a corresponding rise in other sugars 
is some job. 

Remember that with each decreass 
in price we find new buyers; each 
rise we people changing to 
Couple an increase 
caused by an artificial- 
with an inevitable 


find 
something else. 
in production, 


ly high code price, 
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sed, the editor will answer questions by mail. Since 
questions Pa we can print in the space available, several 
elapse before answers appear. 
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Sow all the waste land in your locality in 
sweet clover. All usels land, land which 
is washing into ditches will yield honey if 
put into sweet clover. Likewise, weet 


clover will rehabilitate the land. 


STOCKING AN OBSERVATION HIVE 


I have a double-walled observation hive 
If I place a frame with bees, larvae, eggs and 
brood in this hive without a queen, will the 
bees raise a queen? I intend to put in 
stores and feed the bees in the spring when 


I try this experiment. Do you think if I 
put the frame in the hive during the fruit 
blossom honeyflow which is slight here, I 
will succeed? NEW JERSEY 
Answer.—The action you propose to take 
is very practical, provided you put in a 
large number of young worker bees with 
the comb of brood. Many of the bees will 


therefore 


number 


leave, what would seem to be a 


large will prove small enough In 


add bees 


young bees, of 


fact, we usually after one or two 


days, course, that have not 


been flying yet. 

hive of this 
window in the 
kept such a hive for 


and exhibited it 


An observation kind may be 


placed in a home <« 


porch. We 


more year 


r upon a 
fifteen or 
to visitors again 


and again. For winter, we alway united it 


with some other colony, as there i 


risk of the bee uffering 


too much 


from the cold 


RENTAL FOR LOCATION 


1. I have 
friend. I 


ome bee on the farm of a 
furnish everything and do all the 


management with the exception of the hiv- 
ing of an occasional swarm. What amount 
of the honey crop should I give for rent? 


2. Why is it 
Italian queens will mate 
black drones instead of Italian drones when 
the yard is full of pure Italians. Of course 
the woods near by is full of wild black bee 
and the neighbors have them 


that about eight out of ten 


with the native 


also 
VIRGINIA. 
Answers (1) The usual amount we pay 
farmers when locating bees on their farms 
is either a stated sum annually, $25 a year, 
or one-fifth of the honey we harvest. For 
the swarms we pay about half their value, 
say $1.50, for catching them. 
(2) The reason you have more matings 
of queens with black drones is that there 
is a greater number of those drones than of 


your own drones. The thing to do is to 


Italianize the bees in the vicinity 
than 


mate in the 


until there 
are more Italian drones 


The 


vicinity but go 


common ones, 


queens do not immediate 
sometimes a mile or more to 


mate. 


QUEEN AFTER DISEASE SHAKING 

1. After I have shaken a colony infected 
with American foulbrood on clean equipment 
I may not be sure that the queen was saved. 
In case she was lost in the shuffle, will the 


colony and build up 
comb? 


settle down to busines 
2. 1 am located in the 

of Michigan What should I ow in the 

apiary as a little pasturage for my 

sweet clover, white clover ox 


outhwest corner 


bees 
something else? 


MICHIGAN, 


Answers.—(1) It is quite doubtful that 
you could save the colony losing its queen 
“in the shuffle’ as you call it The main 


trouble is that they have no brood with which 


to rear another. It would therefore be 


very 

advantagreou to give them another queen 
at once, 

(2) In my opinion weet clover is the 

very best thing that you can sow Sweet 


clover is useful, not only in supplying past- 


ure, but also in rehabilitating land which 


has been washed or over-worked by too 


much plowing. 
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VALUE OF CAUCASIANS 
What is 


your opinion of the Caucasian 

bees? Do you think they will step out and 

advertise themselvse or does the breeder 
have to do all the advertising for them? 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Answer The Caucasian bees have some 

jualities and some faults, but they will hold 

their own among the other bees. The great- 

est fault that we find with them is that 

they look so much like the common bee that 

mismatings are hard to detect. That is why 


we prefer the Italians to them. 
RACES OF BEES—KEEPING HONEY— 
POLLEN SUBSTITUTE 


1. Would Italian 
Caucasian (or any 


q 1eenless bees 
other breed) 


accept a 
queen? 


2. Do all bees such as Italians, Caucasians, 
Cyprians, or Carniolans build same size and 
haped cells? 

3. What is the correct pronunciation of 


Carniolans? 
4. Would keeping liquid honey in air-tight 
containers keep it from becoming sour? 


5. Would it be prudent to put corn meal 
out for the bees in early spring as a sub- 
titute for pollen before the latter is ob- 


tainable? 


INDIANA 


Answet! 1. Italian, Caucasian, Cyprian, 
Carniolans will accept queens of either of 
those breeds indiscriminately. 

The cells of all these breeds are of the 


ume ize as far as noticeable 
We have never heard the word Carni- 


olan 


pronounced by Carniolan Webster 
gives kar ni-o’-lar 
4. Liquid honey, if ripe, will keep in any 


vessel, but if it is unripe and watery will 
not keep in any vessel, even if air-tight ones. 


5. We use wheat flour to feed in place 
of pollen, before flowers com« We are told 
by cientists that it will kill the brood if 
fed to it, but we have never seen any but 
rood re from feeding it The bees take 
it readi 
Philli 

illips Honored 
We have just been advised that 


Dr. E. F. Phillips was elected presi- 
dent of the American Association of 
Economic Entomologists at the recent 
boston meeting. We extend our con- 
gratulations. 


Another Kind of Honey 
for the American Honey 
Institute 


Many beekeepers throughout the 
country are familiar with the honey 
being donated to the Institute which 
is shipped to official honey receivers 
who sell this honey and turn the pro- 
ceeds over to the Institute. 

Another kind of honey that is a 
tremendous help to the Institute is 
that which is exhibited at County and 
State Fairs. Here’s the way a splen- 
did plan, started by Mr. Henry Perk- 
ins, Senior Apiary Inspector, County 
Agricultural Building, Los Angeles, 
California, works: 

After an exhibition is 
exhibitor contributes his prize 


the 
money 
or itsequivalent in honey to the Amer- 
ican Honey Institute. In this way 
Mr. Beekeeper gets the fun of being 
an exhibitor and at the same time 
may be enabled to contribute to the 


over, 


Institute without being much out of 
pocket. 

As a result of Mr. Perkins’ idea, 
$128.40 was raised at the annual Los 
Angeles Fair this last fall and pre- 
sented to the Institute as a Christ- 
mas present. 

Why not get your group of honey 
exhibitors to do this at your Fair next 
year? If you will, write Lewis Parks, 
chairman of the Finance Committee 
of the American Honey Institute, 
Watertown, Wisconsin, who will give 
you all necessary details. 


Symptoms of Bee Diseases 
Illustrated by Pictures in 
New Film Strip 


A film strip, (No. 171) “Diagnosis 
of Bee Diseases in the Apiary” pre- 
pared by the Bee Culture Laboratory 


at Washington has recently been 
completed. Symptoms of the diseases 
of both brood and adult bees upon 


which diagnosis in the apiary depends 
and treatment for the foulbroods are 
iilustrated by 58 slides. An accom- 
panying syllabus of 9 pages explains 
the pictures and the important symp- 
toms which should be observed when 
colonies are being inspected for dis- 
The film strip is especially 
recommended for extension workers 
and instructors in apiculture. Owing 
to the nature of the subject it is dif- 
ficult to obtain clear pictures, con- 
sequently some of the symptoms are 
not so clearly illustrated as might 
be desired. It is planned, however, 
to revise this film strip when better 
pictures are obtained. It may be 
purchased for 35 cents from the 
office of Extension Service, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C. The film strip is of stand- 
ard 35 mm. width for use in a film 
projection lantern. It is not a moving 
picture. Jas. I. Hambleton, 
Sr. Apiculturist. 


ease. 


Honey May Be Stopped and 
Reshipped in Western Trunk 
Line Territory at 3c Per Cwt. 


Mr. Hawkins, of the Lewis Com- 
pany, reports a rate advice from E. 
B. Boyd of the Western Trunk Line 
Committee in Chicago that honey in 
barrels, metal cans or drums in the 
Western Trunk Line territory may 
be stopped to store, grade or repack, 
and be reshipped at the same rate 
applying from point of origin to des- 
tination, plus 8c per cwt. addition, 
or a minimum of $10.00 a car. When 
the honey is reshipped in containers 
different from the original packages, 
the through rate between origin and 
destination will be that which applies 
on the honey in the containers at the 
time of reshipping from transit point. 
It was effective November 1, 1933. 
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Joint Conventions of American Hon- 

ey Institute, American Honey Pro- 

ducers’ League and Bee Industries 

Association, Nicollet Hotel, Minne- 
apolis, February 19-21. 

Are you going? Remember thi 

place—Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, 


and the date, February 19-21. Th 
program has been arranged jointly 


by the American Honey Institute and 
the American Honey Producers’ 
League with Dr. Tanquary as chair 
man of the local committee. In ad 
dition to the business meeting there 
will be discussions about packaging, 
simplification of containers, 
the proposed beekeepers’ 
usual annual banquet, election of 
officers, problems of production. If 
you will be there, please write Dr. 
Tanquary, University Farm, St. Paul, 
Minnesota, so that he may know you 
are coming and that you will help 
make it a success. 


Exhibit of Honey and Honey 
Products. 


prices, 


code, the 


There will also be an exhibit of 
honey and honey products of edu- 
cational value at this meeting, and 
for the purpose of general publicity 
for honey. Altogether it will be the 
biggest meeting of the year outside 
of the Southern States Conference. 
You can’t afford to miss this one. 
Crank up the old flivver; climb on and 
let’s go. Remember Minneapolis, 
Nicollet Hotel, February 19-21. 


Indiana Winter Meetings. 


James E, Starkey, Chief Inspector 
of Apiaries, Indianapolis, has listed 
a schedule of beekeepers’ winter 
meetings for the entire state. We 
have the list for February and March, 
starting the 1st of February and end- 
ing the 30th of March. It is too 
long to publish here. Please write 
to James E, Starkey, Chief Inspector 
of Apiaries, 404 State Library Bldg., 
Indianapolis, Indiana, for the list. 
There are fifty-four county meeting: 





Farm and Home Week, Kansas 
February 6-9. 


During Farm and Home Week, 
February 6 to 9, 1934—at the Kan- 
sas State College, there will be held 
a beekeepers’ program on Wednesday 
and Thursday, February 7 and 8. 
This program deals with certain hon- 
ey plants in Kansas, wintering, the 
use of colonies of bees in seed crop 
pollination, various phases of market- 
ing, and a discussion of the A.A.A. 
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The convention was complimented 
Empire Exhibition in England 
quality of British Columbia 
yney, which carried off the majority 
the prizes over other Dominions in 
famous Exhibi 
The Department of Agriculture 
1 the Honey Producers’ Association 
British Columbia installed a 
ystem of certificates for bee masters 
awarded on examinations to be 


tion, 


has 


codes fo . ‘ ers . e} the » DE 
N.R.A. as the will affect the held in the spring 
keepers of Kansas F’, H. Fullerton, 
, R. L. Parl British Columbia 
» A piar Ka 
Death of W. W. Weller. 
In Memory of Elias Johnson W. W. Weller, of Washington, died 
Wvomin: be é e} mourn tl it the home of his daughter, Mrs. M. 
passing of a grand old pioneer. Elia \. Maidment, of Puyallup, on Decem 
Johnson, known affectionately as er 20th. He was 86 and had been 
‘“‘Honeybee Joh 1 away o1 . resident of Puyallup and vicinity 
Novembe1 24. 19 iS years. At one time he was one 
In his early lif i Johnson w: f the large beekeepers in the 
very active in cl work, Whil Puyallup Valley and a regular exhib 
till a you g ( ( hree yeal tor in the Bee and Honey Depart- 
mis ynary Y Zealand. ment of the Western Washington 
He was a Big H | J. W. Peterson, 
B and fir Washington. 
kee] es ll reg H Ver 
he bee i s hap} New Utah Officers. 
ie tet ot a ae ee \. W. Anderson, of Salt Lake City, 
: elected president of the Utah 
and operated 750 co hes Of bees \ ation in January to succeed J. 
— — eee ap $22 ™ Pres eat Fleming W akefield, of Provo. Mr. 
railroad » non n th - Wakefield wa placed on the legis- 
— lative committee. D. H. Hillman, 
Eli s J ; ood | rmer inspector, ' elected vice- 
- ke} on _ H oie y wil lent O. R. Baird, of Provo, re- 
rye tae ' é te ecretary-treasurer; Reuben 
were 2e G Rhee Ogden, re-elected to the 
Sesh Oleas Reetnsine d of directors; a d Ray N. Miller, 
. sare tara gs : Salt Lake City, elected as a new 
Honey is grow portance 1! lirector in the place of L. Larsen, 
Utal i I é Logat 
planning expansior rincl The Utah Association will continue 
( r, Utal ( erate with the Superior Hon 
Duchesne, ¢ ! Uin ey Company in marketing. This firm 
Weber, Ju: I I Elde continued the work begun by the 
the latter in tl He peacl Mou State Honey Company, 
ind cherry sectioz picking up bulk honey at loading sta- 
According to figur Utah honey tions and moving it. 
from alfalfa, sweet and white clover, Dr. W. H. Hendricks, newly ap 
average I ly over 3,149,000 pointed state apiarist to succeed D. 
pounds wit} ( nd $250,000 H. Hillman, appealed to the beekeep- 
Abou half col ed ¢ r co-operation and outlined the 
all na I r half hipped n for inspection, 
1! eN Ll! ta nu \ thi meeting it wa proposed 
pers about of bes hat the state board of directors act 
Glen Per a bureau of information to dis- 
Utal news of market conditions 
d to co-operate with exisiting mar- 
Winson Elected President in keting agencies 
British Columbia. Glen Perrins, 
LW. Win ed] - Utah. 
Br ( Hone Pre 
; > A Cnrhannit Harris Dies at Vernon, B. C. 
nnual meeting v V e} rd Harris, the grand old man 
J. B. Mu , an Mir \ ipiar world in western 
riculture wa nono pr Cal i, died recently at the age of 
dent; E. R. Fre in, president: i6 at his home at Vernon, B. C. He 
A. W. Finlay ecretary-treasurer; was the most outstanding and pioneer 
with M. V. Jenlk r and tl ekeeper of the West and had celi- 
. e directo n ! ed a life-time of study of bees 
exception of M. V. J who wa d hone production by winning 
ppointed ] hre fir and three second prizes 
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TRANSPARENT HONEY JARS 
IN TWO STYLES 


Crystal clear jars of strong 
simple construction in four 
sizes—Individual, Half Pound, 
One Pound and Two Pounds. 
And the new Bee Hive jars, 
attractive for table use, with 
definite label space. In Half 
Pound, One Pound and Two 
Pound sizes. Gold or white 
screw Caps. 


Bi: 
oe 


GLASS CO. 


WHEELING, W. VA. 


22 & ee OP 
SAMPLES 
AND PRICES 





SALES OFFICES IN } ies ~ F 
ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES ; 


ae eel 


SATISFYING SERVICE SAVES 


With the passing of 1933 and the entrance of 1934 we can all realize that the 
honey producer is about the only one individual who has come out of the maelstrom 
with any profits. 


Let’s get off at a better start this year and do a bigger and better busine th 
last year. 


Try prices here, there, everywhere then buy Louisiana Southern Better Bee and 
Service. 





Prices agreeable to Bee Shippers’ Code. See Code Prices on page 44 





Louisiana Southern Bee Farm, Rt. 2, Baton Rouge, La. 
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with his honey in England shortly 
before his death. He has won British 
honors with his honey for years but 
set a new record in the Imperial Fruit 
Show at Bristol a few months ago 
when his six entries all secured an 
award in competition with honey 
from all parts of the British Empire. 
Mr. Harris has also carried off many 
honors at exhibitions and fairs in 
Canada and the United States. 

One of the signal honors conferred 
on him by his chosen vocation of 
beekeeping was the presentation a 
few months ago of a certificate of 
master beekeeper by the Provincial 
Department of Agriculture. This title 
was established last year to be award- 
ed to qualified practical men who 
passed the set examination. The first 
certificate was granted to Mr. Harris 
as an honorary award. 

Mr. Harris was born in West Wy- 
combe, Buckinghamshire, England, in 
1858, and in his early days entered 
the furniture business, but garden- 
ing and beekeeping remained his hob- 
by and eventually claimed all his 
time. In 1906 he came to Vernon, 
believing that this section of the 
Okanagan Valley was the most suit- 
able location for production of high- 
grade honey. He was the provincial 
apiary inspector for a period of years, 
but eventually resigned in order to 
devote all his time to his own bee- 
keeping. F. H. Fullerton, 

sritish Columbia. 


West Washington 
Baked Honey Delicacies 


By C. M. Litteljohn, 
Washington 

Honey baked into delectable cakes 
and cookies, honey made into a host 
of appetizing confections and candie 
—these were among the galaxy of 
honey exhibits from Western Wash- 
ington cities, shown at the exposition 
at Puyallup, Wash., this year. In 
glass show cases with their blue rib- 
bons and other premium awards were 
the various confections that featured 
honey in new roles, as well as rolls. 

There were special health breads, 
rolls, cookies, loaves, cakes, and other 
baked delights among the entries 
from Western Washington which in- 
dicated that in this honey-producing 


region the art of using honey not 
only to sweeten, but to improve, home 
baked products, was reaching new 
heights, and more persons are ac- 
quiring a taste for honey breads, 
cakes, cookies and candies. 

Cash premiums for first, second 
and third class entries in the baking 
and pastry division encouraged West- 
ern Washington housewives in cities 
and country places to use honey in 
new and delightful ways, and the 
array of tempting bakery goods, 
fresh from home ovens, initiated a 
desire on the part of the two hundred 
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thousand persons viewing the displays 
to go home and do likewise. 

In order to develop and intensify 
the diversity of honey-baked articles, 
the management of the . Western 
Washington Exposition specified that 
in that particular division of the hon- 
ey displays not less than six varieties 
of baked or pastry products featur- 
ing honey could be shown by the in- 
dividual exhibitor. Many _ persons 
have extensively experimented with 
the use of honey in the home this 
way, with excellent results, as shown 
from the numerous awards. which 
were made for the enticing exhibits, 
ranging all the way from swarms of 
bees, to honeycombs, beeswax in the 


form of beeswax candles, and the 
finished products fresh from. the 
ovens, 


— 

Illinois Report 

The forty-second annual report of 
the Illinois Beekeepers’ Association 
has recently been mailed to the mem- 
bers. It is a cloth bound book of 
more than 200 pages with numerous 
illustrations. The Illinois beekeep- 
ers get out the most elaborate annual 
volume of any organization in this 
field. The volume is compiled by the 
secretary who for the past year was 
E. J. McCormick. Since the report 
is for the previous year it is probable 
that he received much assistance from 
his predecessor, V. G. Milum. 

The book contains a wide variety 
of papers which are worthy of notice. 
One of special interest is a history of 
beekeeping in Illinois by V. G. Milum. 
Many interesting events have taken 


place in the state and beekeepers 
owe a debt to Milum for recording 
them. The book is available to all 


members of the association and can 
be secured from the new secretary, 
Edwin Peterson, Kewanee, Illinois. 


Honey Ice Box Cake 

14 lb. graham crackers 

1 cup dates 

1 tablespoon lemon juice 

4 tablespoons honey 

1% teaspoon salt 

1% cup nuts, chopped 

1 cup heavy cream, whipped 
Crush graham crackers. Cut dates 
very fine and pour lemon juice and 


honey over them. Let stand for 
fifteen minutes or more, add salt, 
then fold dates, nuts, and cracker 


crumbs into whipped cream, reserv- 
ing about two tablespoons of crushed 
crumbs. Sprinkle the unused crumbs 
on a sheet of waxed paper. Turn 
mixture on paper, shape in long roll, 
coating with crumbs, roll up in the 
paper and place in refrigerator or a 
cool place over night to chill. Serve 
in slices, topped with honey meringue 
or whipped cream. 
Mrs. Benj. Nielsen, 
Nebraska. 
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Two Thousand Four Hundred 
Colonies— for PACKAGE BEES 


And Yet, Believe It or Not: we only have a 
limited number of package bees unbooked. 


How do we get the early orders? Here it is in a nut shell— we ship by fast ex- 
press, extra good bees and queens, full weight, within 30 hours of the date 
specified. Now you see why we get early orders, without so much advertis- 
ing. A satisfied customer, not only helps keep our business, but also helps get 
new business. Reports show that some of our packages shipped last spring 
gathered over 400 pounds surplus. 


CODE PRICES 


PACKAGES (with queens) November |— May 31. 
1-9 10-49 50 or more 
Two-Pound ccc ccccoe nc ccnnne coceee coccce $2.65 $2.55 $2.45 
pC ee eee 3.40 3.30 3.20 


QUEENS November | —May 31 1-9, $ .85; 10-24,$.80; 25-49, $.75; 
(Discounts from price of 50—10% for 100-249; 15% for 250 or more 


T. W. Burleson & Son :: 


50 or more, $ .70 


Packages or Queens) 


Waxahachie, Texas 
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4% in 1934 


Cut Comb 
dividends. 
information. 


in Reif’s 
pays big 
detailed 


Write 


Produce your comb honey in shal 
iow extracting frames and marke 
Cartons, It 
for 


Get on the Right Track 


E. H. Reif, Kalona, lowa 
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Ke Merrill’s Quality 
Bees and Queens 
Our 24th year breeding and shipping bees and queens of quality and 
we have plenty of bees and queens ready for you in this year 1934, 
We shipped the first package of bees out of the state of Mississippi. 
We can give you excellent service and satisfaction. 

Aes e a 
* Code Prices 4 
Packages (with queens) November 1—May 31 

1-9 10-49 50 or more 
Two-Pound $2.65 $2.55 $2.45 
Three-Pound 3.40 3.30 3.20 
Queens — November 1—May 31 
1-9 10-24 25-49 50 or more 
.85 .80 .75 -70 
(Discounts from price of 50—10% for 100-249; 15% for 250 or more 
—Packages or Queens.) 
First in quality and service. 
MERRILL BEE COMPANY 
Mississippi's Oldest Shippers BUCKATUNNA, MISSISSIPPI 
fo — a a ee 





Your Display or Classified Ad in A-B-J Brings Results That Please! 


Wanted White Extracted Honey 


Send Sample and best price Frt. Paid to Cincinnati, O. 


THE FRED. W. MUTH CO. 
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'YANCEY HUSTLER BEES-QUEENS, [~.. ~~ ~~~ ~~~ Quallity Will Tell----------------~~~ 
will be ready to go North PACKAGE BEE AND QUEENS FOR 1934 


promptly April ist, as usual. ITALIAN OR CAUCASIAN 


Yancey Bees, Yancey Service and Satisfaction, 

















all guaranteed. must now stand on their own quality and performance. No longer can ales be 
bolstered by cut-prices. Quality alone will tell. 
CANEY VALLEY APIARIES The c ay ae See rarer iT 
The code prices in no way reflect our own opinion of what price hould be, BUT 
d BAY CITY, TEXAS .. the quality of bees and queens that we deliver does reflect the many years of effort 
_ we have expended toward the ultimate in bees and queens that we would expect 
were we the buyer. 
LADY-LIKE CAUCASIANS We ship from SACRAMENTO—the hub of California’s railway system—fewer 
; ; transfers, less delay. 
Our Mating Guarantee Is Your Protection We solicit your patronage in 1934, earnestly confident that we can deliver bees 
The stock is true. The breeders are well select- and queens of unequalled quality with a promptne that will please you. Code prices 


ed. Every queen is mated to a Caucasian drone. 


Terms to reliable buyers. 
Send for Free Caucasians Circular 


Spore DAVIS BROS. .:. COURTLAND, CALIFORNIA 


, . 
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Caucasian Apiaries, 


VOSEERS 
SE, 








AGENTS WANTED 
To sell our CYPRESS hives with white pine frames, 


bee comb foundation, and complete line of supplies. 





Wax worked into foundation on shares, or for cash, 
or accepted in trade for supplies, bees and queens. 


WRITE FOR 1934 CATALOG. 


HON EY WANTED Veer Keury CULF COAST BEE CO., Houma, La. 


COMB AND EXTRACTED 
Write for Rubber Stamp, Package Bees and Personally Reared Queens 


shipping tags. 


726 WEST RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO. 














at Code prices as givenon page 


44. 
(Reference, First National Bank) I T A L H A a $ Let us show you Quality | CAUCASIANS 


and Service. 


























THE BEEKEEPERS ITEM Roy S. Weaver & Bro. :: Navasota, Texas 


===) [CODE PRICES FOR 1934 


FINEST QUALITY 
ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 


Journal makes a combination that covers 
the beekeeping field. ; 
Send $1.50 and get both magazines 
for a full year. 

Shipping begins April 1st. We supply only best quality young 
bees and finest queens. Overweight packages and fast service. We 
guarantee satisfaction or will make it right. 15 years of serving bee- 

keepers equip us to know your requirements. 


BEEKEEPERS ITEM, San Antonio, Tex. 
IT WILL PAY YOU TO BOOK ORDERS NOW 
QUEENS—PREPAID TO YOU 
































LET TAYLOR BEES DO THIS FOR YOU 


Read this testimonial and see if your 
bees have done as well. 

“Taylor Apiaries— Gentlemen: The 
package bees I bought from you in ’32 
made me an average of 400 pounds. In 
’83 they did better than 500 pounds each. 
It was hard to believe the difference in 
the strain of bees. They are so gentle 
it is a pleasure to work with them. Those 
big yellow queens sure mean success. 
Please let me know how soon I can get 
queens as I want to requeen the rest of 
my apiaries. J. R. Christie, Box 312, 
Sebewaing, Michigan.”’ 

Did your bees do as well for you? 




































































Perhaps you are not using the right 1 to 9 Each 85c 
strain. Write for prices. We have 10 to 24 Each 80c 
never had disease in our bees or near us. 25 to 49 Each 75c 
TAYLOR APIARIES, Luverne, Alabama 50 or more, Each 70c 

100 or more deduct 10% 
Wanted Shipments of ane et mare deduct 15% 









Old Combs for render- 2-LB. PACKAGES WITH QUEEN 3-LB. PACKAGES WITH QUEEN 


e . —Express Collect —Express Collect 
ing into Wax. 1 to 9 Each $2.65 1 to 9 Each $3.40 


WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS 10 to 49 Each 2.55 10 to 49 Each 3.30 
THE FRED. W. MUTH CO. 50 or more, Each 2.45 50 or more, Each 3.20 


PEARL & WALNUT oat, teal, i,t ea mer 


THE PINARD NAILLESS QUEEN BEE 
=” SHIPPING CAGE 


< 
+S at Send for Sample 











For 100 to 250 packages deduct 10%. 
For 250 packages or more deduct 15%. 
For queenless packages deduct price queens. 
For Parcel Post packages add 20c each. 
For each additional pound bees add 80c. 


CITRONELLE BEE COMPANY, Inc. 


CITRONELLE, ALABAMA 













ait Agents~ 
‘ DIAMOND MATCH 
; CO., Chico, Cal. 
ROY S. WEAVER & 
BRO., Navasota, Texas 
A. B. PINARD, Mfg. 
810Auzerais,Saniose,Cal. 
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Keeping Records 


By W. H. Eastman, 
Kansas. 


I have read at different times de- 
scriptions of various ways of record- 
ing conditions found in the hives on 
examination and I often wonder 
whether it is profitable for the bee- 
keeper to keep permanent records. 

Dr. Miller says he did it but he 
does not describe his entries which I 
think is important. 

After messing around a few years, 
I finally worked out a scheme which 
seems to me to be of some value for 
the small beekeeper and certainly 
should be of considerable satisfaction. 

I use a sheet of paper or cardboard 
for each colony, the size is not im- 
portant. This record sheet can be 
kept on something like a clip board 
fastened at the top. There is a clip 
board with a punch which makes two 
holes in the paper. The holes fit 
over a holder at the top of the board 
where the paper is held securely and 
yet may also be removed at will. 

For the record I enter at the top 
of the sheet the hive number and the 
kind of hive. If there are more than 
one kind in the yard—that is if there 
are 10-frame, Modified Dadant or 
whatever I use. Under the hive 
number, I write in where the colony 
‘ame from such as “caught swarm,” 
the date or if made from the yard 
itself I write “Made June 5 

2 B from No. 4 
2 B from No. 6 
Queen from Jones, Selma, Ala.” 

I use the abbreviation “B” for 
Brood. 

I watch the colony and record dif- 
ferent conditions such as the amount 
of stores or pollen, the amount of 
brood, addition of supers, ete. 

Records like this give a good idea 
at the end of the season of the entire 
history of the bee yard. 


Storm and Swarm 


Bees sometimes do swarm, or at 
least swarms do fly, seeking new 
homes, when weather conditions are 
unfavorable. Last June, after a 
terrific thunderstorm, followed by a 
rain which lasted 24 hours, a neigh- 
bor told me of a swarm which cluster- 
ed on a mulberry tree in his back 
yard just before the storm, and asked 
me to rescue them. There were 
many bees, dead, on the ground, as in 
the tree; a half peck, at least, had 
been drowned. I hived them in the 
evening and they stayed, although 
later they were found to be queen- 
less. As there were no bees within a 
mile, this swarm may have come out 
on the day before the storm and have 
been seeking a new home when the 
rain hit them. 


as 


S. F. Haxton, 
Pennsylvania. 
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USE BASSETT’S Packase Bees 


and Queens 
CODE 
Packages (w:th Queens) 


Two-Pound 


Three-Pound 


Queens—November 1 


10-24 

x ®t) 
Discounts from price of 50—10 for 10 
Qu 
We are prepared 


lowest transpor 


to meet vo 


tation cost ! 


that wi 


Arrival 


Bee 


Guarantee Sate 


IXL APIARIES ©. Bassett, P 


Member California Be« 


DEMAND for highe 
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Work More - Earn More - Spend More in ’34 


PURE ITALIAN STOCK 


PRICES 


—November 1 to May 31 
1-9 10-49 50 or more 
65 $2.55 $2.45 
{40 ,.30 3.20 
to May 31 
25-49 50 or more 
75 10 
0-249; 15 for 250 or mors Packages or 
juality in Bees and Queens, also 
| pay you a profit the fir eason 
Satisfaction. NO DISEASE 
eo. RIPON, CALIFORNIA 
Breeders’ Association 
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“ST. ROMAIN’S HONEY GIRL” 


JENSEN’S 
PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 





Twenty years is quite some time to follow the bees in one location. Being the 
second largest shippers of bees and queens in Mississippi is no mean achievement, and 
we are ready to go on an even bigger and better ale than ever 

If inquiry and early orders are any criterion, then this year's demand will exceed all 
previous years. Are we discouraged? Far from it, for we know the honey producers 
have taken new hops 

We will supply Pure Italian Bees from own yard Purely mated Queens of the 
ame race from our own queen yard that will be handled in our own careful way and 
come to you as fresh and full of pep as it is possible to deliver them to you As in 
the past three years, the queer! to accompany package bees will be caged in dry cages 
without attendant create trouble in transit and introduction They will also be 
clipped to prevent flight if immediate release is desired (Provisioned cage will be 
supplied if customer so specifies.) 

We can give you as quick express service as any hipper in the State, and quicker 
than many in the South Facilitie for getting your orders filled and delivered to 
carrier not surpassed by any hipper Now of all time get your idle equipment into 
production, hold everything. The American Honey Institute is popularizing honey as 
no other agency has ever done Produce the bigge« crop you can, then get behind 
the Institute and watch sales increase 

Code Prices will rule this year, and if you do not have them, drop us a card and we 
will submit together with descriptive circular Please do not ask for price cuts, we 
are under penaity to grant We are much concerned about giving you good bees, better 
queens, and the best service that is humanly px ble Your specifications will be care- 
fully considered. We guarantee not to di appoint ye 


JENSEN’S APIARIES, CRAWFORD, MISS., U. S. A. 








ITALIANS 





“ 


They are Gentle, Thrifty and Hardy. Fifteen Years of Selective Breeding. 
At Minimum Prices fixed by Code—November 1 to May 31. 
(With select queen) (1 to9) (10 to 49) (50 to 99) 
Two Pounds Bee Comble $2.65 each $2.55 each $2.45 each 
Three Pounds Bee Comble 3.40 each 0 each 3.20 each 
Two Pounds Bees and 1 frame nucleu 3.15 each 5.05 each 95 each 
Iwo Pounds Bee and 2 frame nucleu $65 each ; » each $.45 each 
Larger Packages, for each additional | id of bes add eighty (80) cent 
Every package packed overweight o insure fu net weight when they reach you 
Select Untested Queens, 1 to 9, 85c ea 10 t 1, 0c ea 25 to 49, The ea.; 50 to 99, 
Oc ea (Discount from price of 0 l for 100-249; 15 for 250 or more 
Packages or Queer! ) Under Code Agreement you are guaranteed prompt service and 
ife delivery; to this we add quality, the ¢ t f fifteen year of Selective Breed- 
ing, and the advantage of fifteer exp e producing and shipping package 
be and queer Orde I ked in advance, shipping date reserved for 20 deposit 
Circular Free. 





St. Romain’s Honey Girl’ Apiaries, Hamburg, Louisiana, U.S. A. 








> WNC? 


HIGH QUALITY 3 
PACKAGE BE 


SERVIC! 
LS AND QUEENS 





Never before have we been abl fer | kage Bee and Queer of ich HIGH 
QUALITY as we are able to offer thi easor Our SERVICE ji econd to none and we 
request that you get in touch with us before i place your order 
CODE PRICES 
lto9 10 to 49 50 or more 
Two-Pound Package with q er $2.65 $2.55 $2.45 
Phree-Pound Package with queer 5.40 3.30 2.20 
Untested Italian Queer l to 9, R5« 10 to 4, RO > to 49 50 or more, 70c 
(Discount from price of 50 10 for 100 t« 19. 15 for 250 or more, either 
packages or queens.) 


OUR USUAL GUARANTEE APPLIES TO EACH SHIPMENT. 


VALLEY BEE & HONEY CO., 530 Missouri Avenue, WESLACO, TEXAS 
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GASPARD’S 


(Discount from price of 50—10% 


18 years’ experience with queen breeding and package shipping. 
service, safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed, and a health certificate with each ship- 
ment. 
order, balance at shipping time. 


High Quality Golden and Three-banded Italian 


Queens and Package Bees for Spring 1934. 
CODE PRICES 
Nuclei Package with Queens—November 1 to May 31 

lto9 10 to 49 50 or more 

1-Comb 2-Pounds of Bees, net $3.15 $3.05 $2.95 each 
1-Comb 3-Pounds of Bees, net 3.95 3.85 3.75 each 
1-Comb 4-Pounds of Bees, net 4.75 4.65 4.55 each 
2-Comb 2-Pounds of Bees, net 3.65 3.55 3.45 each 
2-Comb 3-Pounds of Bees, net 4.45 4.35 4.25 each 
2-Comb 4-Pounds of Bees, net 5.25 5.15 5.05 each 


Combless Packages with Queens—November 1 to May 31 


l1to9 10 to 49 50 or more 
2-Pound Package Bees, net $2.65 $2.55 $2.45 each 
3-Pound Package Bees, net 3.40 3.30 3.20 each 


Queens—November 1 to May 31 
1 to 9 10 to 24 25 to 49 50 or more 
85 80 75 .70 
for 100-249; 15% for 250 or more 
Queens.) 


Packages or 
Prompt and efficient 


Bees shipped when you want them any time after April lst. 20% books your 


Address J. L. GASPARD, HESSMER, LOUISIANA 














Quality Bred 


Italian Bees and Queens 2 


Our bees are used by many of the larger commercial honey pro- 
ducers year after year as a maximum crop means something for them, 
Why not you? Our bees are unsurpassed, reports show they have 
piled up some record yields in their favor and as they are bred for 
business they will continue to do so. 


We were never better prepared to give you more value for your 
money and better service than now. We offer full weights, highest 
quality and service on any quantity. Safe arrival and satisfaction 
guaranteed. Book your order now without further delay and have 
your bees shipped in the spring when you want them. It is not 
what you pay, but is what you get for what you pay that counts. 
Our prices are those authorized by the Bee Shippers’ Federation, the 
lowest permissible. 


PRICES 
Packages (with queens) November 1—May 31 
1-9 10-49 50 or more 
Two-Pound $2.65 $2.55 $2.45 
Three-Pound 3.40 3.30 3.20 
Queens — November 1—May 31 
1-9 10-24 25-49 50 or more 
.85 .80 45 -70 


(Discounts from price of 50; 10% for 100-249; 15% for 250 or 
more—Packages or Queens.) 


YORK BEE COMPANY 
The Universal Apiaries 


JESUP, GEORGIA 


We also offer prompt and efficient service on Lewis Beeware and 
Dadant’s Foundation. 



















“DIAMOND” - Honesty 


Garon’s Bright Italian Package Bees & Queens 


HONESTY in the past. 
Fine Bright Italians make friends, All drones excluded. Correct weights, 


Garon Bee Company -I- 


QUALITY - SERVICE 


combined QUALITY and SERVICE 
That is the lifeblood of our business. 


We have with 


Our 


consistently 


Descriptive circular free. 


Donaldsonville, La. 
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BEES 
PILE UP EXTRA SUPERS 


HONEY 


That’s why they are guaranteed 
to please. This season we offer 
you light shipping crates, young, 
THRIFTY, three-banded Italian 
bees. Accredited and Certified 
by Alabama Department of Ag- 
riculture and lowest code prices. 
(See page 44 for full list of 
|| Code Prices.) Write for booklet. 
| W. J. Forehand & Sons 
Fort Deposit, Ala. 
Since 1892 
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GOLDEN ITALIANS 


Remember well and bear in mind, 

That better bees are hard to find. 

Ours are those large, yellow, gentle 
bees that are such excellent honey 
producers. 

Our queens are large, uniform, and 
very prolific. Caged the day shipped 
and reach their destination fit as a 
fiddle and ready to lay. 

We have been shipping package 
bees eight years and have satisfied all 
our customers with our quality prod- 
uct and promptness. 

Code price as given on page 44. 
Write for descriptive price list. 


STEVENSON’S APIARIES 
WESTWEGO, LOUISIANA 
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SAVE MONEY by ordering B. B. Pliers, 


Scraper and Lock Bar for 
frames—all 3 for $2.00 and get a new use- 
ful premium free. New System of Swarming 
control fully described. 


California Bee and Tool Co. 
810 W. Pedregosa St., Santa Barbara, Calif. 











Package Bees and Queens. The 
leather colored strain of Ital- 
ians. Best honey gatherers. 


JASPER KNIGHT :: Hayneville, Ala. 








— — 
i 8 E i Packages and Queens %& 
I at Code Prices. HK 
~ Diamond Quality foundation, beehives, ~* 
bee supplies. Shippers of excellent quality. Order 
from a large reliable firm. Satistaction is guaran- 
teed. 


THE DIAMOND MATCH CoO. 


Manufacturers, Dealers, Retailers 
Chico and 1797 Pasadena Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 





“BETTER BRED ITALIANS” 


Book your order early, no deposit 
required. 


Code prices. Write for 
our special club plan and circular. 
CALVERT APIARIES 


CALVERT, ALA. 
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Crop and Market Report 


Compiled by M. G. Dadant. 


For our Crop and Market page for the February issue, 
we asked reporters to answer the following questions: 
What percentage of 1933 crop is sold? 
2. How much comb honey left on hand? 
3. Will all honey move before next crop season? 
4. How is demand at present? 
Percentage of 1933 Crop Sold. 

It is surprising to find that reporters practically all 
over the country have sold a large proportion of their 
honey. In the northeastern and southeastern states, the 
percentage will range from 75 to 95 per cent of all of 
the honey sold. The central states are in almost as good 
shape except some large producers are holding their 
honey for a better figure than they have been able to get 
so far. 

The plains states may have 25 per cent honey left on 
hand and the intermountain territory perhaps a little 
larger amount having sold already probably 60 to 65 
per cent, leaving 35 per cent on hand. 

On the coast practically all of the honey is sold, there 
being barely enough to carry through until the next 
season. 

The same holds good for the Canadian provinces. 
Unanimously reporters in this section, state that the 
honey is cleaning up exceedingly well already and that 
there will be no honey left. 

Comb Honey on Hand. 

A month ago we reported that comb honey seemed to 
be very slow sale although a month earlier than that, it 
had been moving briskly. Our reporters now confirm the 
earlier suggestion that very little comb honey is left on 
hand. The highest amount given by any reporter in this 
month’s reporting is 20 per cent of the comb honey left 
and most of them report that all honey has been moved 
from 5 to 15 per cent left on hand. It looks like the 
comb honey would move out very readily and there would 
be an entire clean-up before the new crop. 

Will All Honey Sell? 

There was only one reporter in the entire lot for Feb- 
ruary issue who stated he had some doubts as to whether 
all honey would move off before the new crop comes. The 
others were unanimous in stating that there would be no 
difficulty in getting rid of all of the crop before the new 
harvest. However, just a few who were holding their 
honey stated that it depended somewhat upon the price 
that the producer wanted to take. There was no difficulty 
in getting a price of 4% cents f.o.b. shipping point for 
good honey but some of them were holding for 5 cents 
and some for even a larger price and expected to get it. 

All in all, it looks like there would be a thorough 


clean-up before the new crop comes in even though the 
higher price is going to slow down considerably the 
demand on the part of the packer of honey since his 
demand also will slow as the price stiffens. 

Retail Demand. 

Whereas a month ago practically every reporter stated 
that the demand for honey was slow, now we find at least 
half of them reporting a fair demand and 15 per cent 
stating that the demand is “good.’’ The slow demand is 
coming mostly from the eastern states and from the inter- 
mountain territory and the fair to good demand scattered 
throughout the balance of the states. 

Texas which had a short crop this year is having an 
unusual demand and quite a large quantity of honey is 
being imported from other states to satisfy it. As one 
reporter stated significantly, when there is no honey to 
sell, then the demand becomes better. 

All in all, conditions do look propitious for the new 
crop. Even Florida which had a very heavy carry over 
last year anticipated cleaning up entirely before the 1934 
season comes. Of course we must bear in mind that 
there was a short crop last year the country over and 
this with the advancing markets has given the beekeepers 
an opportunity to clear out. However, we have one 
possibility and that is that a processing tax on sugar may 
further help the other sweets and with them, of course, 
honey. Summary. 

It is too early yet to discuss the condition of bees. 
However, no doubt the warm weather during the winter 
is going to make for heavy consumption and bees will not 
be very long in stores when the spring really does open 
up. The honey demand has strengthened after the holidays 
but some of the packers were well fortified with stocks 
ahead. It doesn’t look like the carlot shipper who is 
holding for better prices would like to get them for a few 
weeks yet until the honey on hand on the part of the 
wholesalers and packers becomes exhausted. We do be- 
lieve, however, that there will be a gradual stiffening of 
the market until spring arrives and that with such stiffen- 
ing, the bulk of what honey is left held in the hands of 
producers for better prices will move off. We do not 
look for any great amount of honey to be held into the 
next crop season. 

It is unfortunate in one respect and that is that there 
should be continually exhibited honey in cans and glass 
so that the customer will not be weaned away from honey 
as a sweet food. As one of our reporters stated, they do 
not remember the time when honey was in constant de- 
mand throughout the year as it has been during the past 
eighteen months, 
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Are You Ready for Next Season? 


Have you gone over your equipment? Have you 
plenty supplies? Advertisers inthe American Bee 
Journal wiil welcome any inquiry sent to them. 


Edwin H. Guertin 7°! &,,Wells 
Buy and Sell All Grades Extracted Honey 
References: ist National Bank, R. G. Dun or 
Bradstreets Commercial R. . 


Renew Your Subscription 
Write for Our Special Club Offers 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
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= BEEKEEPER’S EXCHANGE 


Copy for this department must reach us not 
later than the fifteenth of each month pre- 
ceding date of issue. If intended for classi- 
fied department, it should be so stated when 
advertisement is sent. 


Rates of advertising in this classified de- 
partment are seven cents per word, includ- 
ing name and address. Minimum ad, ten 
words. 

As a measure of precaution to our readers, 
we require references of all new advertisers. 
To save time, please send the name of your 
bank and other references with your copy. 


Advertisers offering used equipment or bees 
on combs must guarantee them free from 
disease, or state exact condition, or furnish 
certificate of inspection from authorized in- 
spector. Conditions should be _ stated to 
insure that buyer is fully informed. 





BEES AND QUEENS 


BUY THE BEST package bees and queens 

for 1934. We have them. Vigorous, gentle, 
disease resistant, three-banded Italians. Best 
horfey producers. Write for information and 
prices. H. C. Short, Fitzpatrick, Alabama. 


TEN YEARS with Caucasian Bees. Write 
for description and prices of our select 

bred gray mountain bees for 1934. 
Bolling Bee Co., Bolling, Alabama. 


“SHE-SUITS-ME” Italian queens at code 
prices. Allen Latham, Norwichtown, Conn. 


CAUCASIANS Northern bred, shipments 
June Ist. Twenty-four hour service, sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. See Code Prices, page 


44. Russell-Barnes Apiaries, Morrill, Nebr. 


ITALIAN QUEENS. fees, 2-lb. and 3-lb. 
Nuclei, orchard packages at code prices. 

Will trade for honey. 
Homer W. Richard, El Dorado, Ark. 


QUALITY ITALIAN package bees and 
queens—mountain reared to produce the 

hardiness of the North. Code prices 
Mt. Lassen Honey Co., C. G. Wenner, Megr., 
Paynes Creek, California. 





HONEY FOR SALE 


HONEY FOR SALE—Any kind, any quan- 
tity. The John G. Paton Company, 230 
Park Avenue, New York. 
HONEY FOR SALE—Keep your customers 
supplied with honey. We can furnish 
white and light amber honey at attractive 
prices. Packed in 60-lb., 10-lb. or 5-lb. tins. 
Dadant & Sons, Hamiiton, Ill. 
FOR SAL E- Black Hills’ Fancy White Ex- 
tracted Honey in 60-lb. cans. Write for 
prices. Ernest W. Fox, Fruitdale, S. Dakota. 
FOR SALE—Northern white, extracted and 
comb honey. M. W. Cousineau, Moorhead, 
Minn. 


HONEY— We - the best. Comb in carriers 

of eight cases each; extracted, basswood, 
buckwheat, sweet clover, white clover and 
light amber. A. I. Root Co. of Chicago, 224 
West Huron St., Chicago, Illinois. 


CHOIC E “Michigan Clover Honey. New 60’s. 
David Running, Filion, Michigan. 





HONEY FOR SALE—It will be to your ‘ad- 

vantage to communicate with me before 
buying your next lot. Thos. D. Sherfick, 
Shoals. Indiana. 


WHITE CLOVER extracted noney, sample 
15c in stamps. 
Kalona Honey Co., Kalona, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—Amber and buckwheat comb and 
extracted. H. G. Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio. 








FOR SALE—Well ripened clover honey, car- 

lot or local shipments. Will be pleased to 
submit sample. Also new crop section comb 
honey, in carrier crates of four or eight 
cases. The Colorado Honey Producers’ As- 
sociation, Denver, Colorado. 











IF YOU are wanting honey, write me for 
prices. A. L. Kildow, Putnam, Illinois. 


2 TON GOLDENROD, 5 tons clover. 
S. Hyberg, Hamel, Minn. 
FOR SALE-—6 tons New York State white 
honey, 2 tons light amber in new 60- 
pound cans. H. L. Case, 156 West Ave., 
Canandaigua, New York. 





LIGHT AMBER and clover extracted in 60- 
Ib. cans. Also comb. 

Tom Beddoes, Rockford, Ill. 

FINE QUALITY ORANGE, palmetto and 

mangrove honey in new sixties. Sample 

6c. Peter W Sowinski, Ft. Pierce, Florida. 





FANCY CLOVER extracted honey. New 60’s. 
Oakdale Apiaries, Rush City, Minn. 





LIGHT AMBER Clover Honey, $7.20 case. 

Edw. Klein, Gurnee, Ill. 

FANCY COMB HONEY and Chunk Honey in 
5-pound pails. 

F. W. Summerfield, Grand Rapids, Ohio. 


HONEY AND BEESWAX WANTED 








WANTED—HONEY and BEESWAX. Bee- 

keepers will find it to their advantage to 
communicate with us. Please send samples, 
state quantity available and prices. CALI- 
FORNIA HONEY COMPANY, Hamilton & 
Company, Agents, 108 W. Sixth Street. 
Los Angeles, California. 





WANTED—Comb and Extracted honey. Mail 
sample, state quantity and price. 
_ Sherfick Farms, Shoals, Indiana. 


WANTED—Car lots honey; also beeswax, 

any quantity. Mail samples, state quan- 
tity and price. Bryant & Cookinham, Inc., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


WANTED Carload or less of extracted 

white clover honey. Mail price. quantity 
and sample to Clover Blossom Honey Co., 
712 Kossuth St. Columbus, oO. 


WANTED White Honey. 
Hill Walker, 324 Oliver Rd., Wyoming, O. 


FOR SALE 





VERY PROFITABLE BEE BUSINESS for 
sale in Canada. Sacrifice price. Address 
Box S, American Bee Journal. 
FOR SALE—500 colonies of bees in Snake 
River Valley with full equipment. Certifi- 
cate of health furnished. 
Guy Farnsworth, Rupert, Idaho. 





48 COLONIES BEES and onside no dis- 
ease. Sacrifice price. 


Harry Thomas, Lakewood, Wis. 





WANTED 





W ANTED—Experienced man for queen rear- 
ing, must be reliable and know the busi- 

ness. Give references, age, experience and 

wages expected. 

Box W, American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Il. 








WANTED—100  eene oslenien of bees. 
C. Jankowski, Gurnee, Illinois. 





WANTED—-Bees to care for on share basis. 
Any number swarms. 
Chas. Church, Lincoln, Nebr. 


W ANTED—Bee man year around. Work for 
right man. Edw. Klein, Gurnee, Illinois. 


WANTED—Man between the ages of 35 and 

45 to work bees on shares that knows 
something about handling bees. Single man 
preferred. Box L. care of American Bee 
Journal, Hamilton, Illinois. 


EXPERIENCED bee man wants steady em- 
ployment. Can manage line apiaries. 
Mr. Cox, 743 2nd Ave., Yuma, Ariz. 


SUPPLIES 





BEST “QUALITY bee cette attractive 

prices, prompt shipment. Illustrated cata- 
log on request. We take beeswax in trade 
for bee supplies. The Colorado Honey Pro- 
ducers’ Association, Denver, _Colo. 





PORTER BEE ESCAPES § save _ honey, 

money, avoid stings; faster most efficient. 
Sample lic. R. & E. C. Porter, Lewistown, 
ll. 





DIFFERENT, that’s all. Written and pub- 
lished for the instruction of beekeepers. 
52 pages of breezy entertaining beekeeping 
comment —_ month. One year, $1.00; two 
years, $1.5 Sample, 3c stamp. 
The nat alle item, San Antonio, Texas. 





SAVE queens. Safin cages now 15c. Ten 
for $1.00. Allen Latham, Norwichtown, 
Connecticut. 


MEDIUM BROOD foundation, five pounds, 
$2.00; ten pounds, $3.75. 
Fred Peterson, Alden, Iowa. 





FOR SALE—Comb foundation at money sav- 
ing prices. Plain, wired and thin section. 

Wax worked at Reger rates. 

E. - Robinson, Mayville, N. Y. 





FOR SALE—Old fashioned round straw bee- 
hives. G. Korn, Berrien Springs, Mich. 
DOVETAILED BEEHIVES—Standard Hoff- 
man frames and comb foundation. Send a 

list of your requirements for quotations. 
The Hubbard Apiaries, Onsted, Mich. 


SPECIAL PRICE on 5 and 25 pound lots 

plain and wired foundation to introduce 
same guaranteed satisfactory or money re- 
funded, write for price on your needs of bee 
supplies. Rettig Supply Co, WwW abash, Ind. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


PLANS FOR POULTRY HOUSES — All 

styles; 150 illustrations. Tells you the 
type to build for your particular locality. 
Secret of getting winter eggs, and copy of 
“Inland.” Send 25c. Inland Poultry Journal, 
Spencer, Indiana. 








THE BEE WORLD—tThe leading bee jour- 

nal in Great Britain and the only inter- 
national bee review in existence. Special- 
izes in the world’s news in both science and 
practice of apiculture. Specimen copy, post 
free, 12 cents stamps. Membership of the 
Club, including subscription to the paper, 
10/6. The Apis Club, Brockhill, London 
Road, Camberley, Surrey, England. 





TRUE VITEX SEED, 50 cents an ounce. 
Instructions to grow. 
Chas. Ferguson, 3803 Madison, Fresno, Cal. 





DEAR IOWA BEEKEEP ER Drive over to 
Colo, Story Co., Iowa, and learn how to 
secure one-third or more honey this summer, 
with less expense. Bring frame top bar and 
another bee man, this month. In four white 
clover years secured 140,000 lbs., round 200 
colonies spring count. The new way of bee- 
keeping. Delbert Lhommedieu, Colo, lowa. 


O-U-C-H ! 

A beekeeper tells us that human 
beings are taller in the morning than 
at night. Another adds he has noticed 
that many of us are much shorter 
again at the end of the month. 
—(From the California Association 
letter.) 
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An Early Honey Merchant 


By W. H. Hull, 
Virginia. 

Often I catch myself thinking that 
some plan or idea that I have worked 
out is brand new—completely origi- 
nal. Presently I find in some old book, 
unknown to me and forgotten by 
nearly every one else, not only the 
same general idea but many of the 
details identical. Straightway then 
I am shifted back to normal. 

Others sometimes fall into the same 
error. In a recent issue of this Jour- 
nal the use of honey in tea and cof- 
fee is suggested, with at least the 
implication that it is new. Also, 
certain importers of honey from far 
places were recently hailed as being 
at least one jump ahead of the field. 

Read then the poster put out by 
John Thorley of Oxon (England), 
more than 100 years ago: 


THORLEY’S ORIGINAL HONEY 
WAREHOUSE 

Removed to No. 85 Lombard Street 

near the Mansion House 

Where is sold 

All sorts of British and Foreign 

Honey pure and unadulterated, 

Virgin Honey in the comb, and the 

fine Balsam of Honey, fine liquid 

Minorca Honey in small jars so 

much desired for sweetening Cof- 

fee, Tea, Punch, etc.” 


Thorley also had in connection with 
this, a display poster, a picture of a 
hexagonal display case, below which 
were illustrations of the drone, the 
queen, and the honeybee. Printed 
captions at the side read: 

“All sorts of Glass, Box and Straw 

Hives. Any Gentleman or Lady 

may see his Apiary at Kingsland 

Green. 

NB.—Russia, Minorca, Narbone 
and Spanish fine Honeys.” 


Fumigation With a 
Vengeance 


I lost a super of comb honey late 
last summer because I didn’t think. 
This is what happened: While casing 
the honey I noted (for the first time 
in many years) some tiny larvae of 
wax worms. I put two empty supers 
on the floor, put in it a pan of water 
and a 5-cent sulphur candle, the 
handiest fumigant for me to get in 
a hurry, piled the full supers on top, 
after lighting the sulphur, and went 
on scraping sections. When I open- 
ed the stack of fumigated supers I 
found that practically every section 
in the lower super and some in the 
second super had been ruined by the 
heat, which was enough to start melt- 
ing the cappings. The next time, I'll 
use carbon bisulphide or have the 
sulphur farther away from the honey! 

‘ S. F. Haxton, 
Pennsylvania. 
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Are You Doing Your Share? 


“NOTE THAT MANY STATES ARE WITHOUT HONEY RE- 
CEIVERS! IF YOUR STATE IS OMITTED, WON’T YOU 
VOLUNTEER TO DO YOUR BIT AND ACT AS A 
RECEIVER? WRITE LEWIS PARKS, CHAIR- 

MAN FINANCE COMMITTEE, WATER- 

TOWN, WISCONSIN.” 


AMERICAN HONEY INSTI- 
TUTE HONEY RECEIVERS 
— Oo — 

These individuals and firms 
have agreed to take in honey 
donated to the American Honey 
Institute, sending a check to 
American Honey Institute, 417 
North Few Street, Madison, 
Wisconsin, for the value of the 
honey at the market price, less 
the freight: 


Arizona — Bee Kist Products, 
Inc., 8272 Jefferson St., Phe- 
onix. 


California — George J. Brown, 
Fresno; Geo. L. Emerson, Los 
Angeles; H. M. Krebs, Sacra- 
mento; Roy K. Bishop, Or- 
ange; C. A. Wurth, Riverside; 
A. L. Matthews, Ceres; R. O. 
Brand, Corning; Mrs. Althea 
P. Marks, Santa Paula; Dan- 
iel J. Snook, 4519 Acacia St., 
La Mesa; C. Bassett, Ripon; 
Mrs. Laura Shephard, 455 
Washington St. Calexico; W. 
A. Tillinghast, Jr., Healds- 
burg; Jim McCrary, 2800 
London ‘Road, Oakland. 


Colorado Colo. Honey Produ- 
cers’ Ass’n, Denver. 





Connecticut — Allen Latham, 
Norwichtown. 
Florida W. K. Lott, Box 480, 


Orlando. 


Illinois — Dadant & Sons, Ham- 
ilton; Mr. A. G. Gill, A. I. 
Root Company, 224 West 
Huron St., Chicago. 


Iowa — Sioux Honey Associa- 
tion, Sioux City. 


Kansas — J. F. Garner, Megr., 
Clover Hill Apiaries Co., Sa- 
betha; C. F. Shad, Vermill- 
ion. 


Louisana — Geo. W. Bohne, Lu- 
ling. 


Michigan — M .H. Hunt & Son, 
Lansing; A. G. Woodman Co., 
Grand Rapids; M. N. Dillon, 
Fruit Ridge. 


Minnesota — B. I. Evans, Win- 
dom; Earl W. Rood, Manka- 


to; A. I. Root Co., St. Paul; 
P. J. Doll Co., Minneapolis; 
G. C. Mathews, Minneapolis; 
M. W. Couisineau, Moorhead; 
Standard Lumber Co., Wi- 
nona; Honey Sales Co., 1806 
N. Washington Ave., Minne- 
apolis., 

Nebraska — O. S. Bare (Exten- 
sion Specialist) College of 
Agriculture, Lincoln. 


New Hampshire — Geo. C. Bar- 
ton, Meriden. 


New York —E. T. Cary (Mid- 
land Ave. & Tallman St.) 
Syracuse; Robert I. Wilson, 
Hopewell Junction; Robert A. 
Stauble, Stauble Bros. Api- 
aries, R. F, D. No. 4, Canton. 


North Dakota 
Fargo. 


Ohio — Fred W. Muth Co., Cin- 
cinnati; E. W. Peirce Co., 
Zanesville. 

Oregon —S. D. Williams, 5125 
82nd Ave., Portland. 


South Dakota Lothrop Nurs- 
ery Co., Aberdeen. 


Texas — T. W. Burleson, Wax- 
ahachie. 


Utah Superior Honey Co., 
Ogden. 





Chas. Engle, 








Wisconsin — James Gwin (De- 
partment of Markets) Madi- 
on; A. H. Seefelt, Kewaskum; 
George Jacobson, Kaukauna; 
Edward Hassinger, Jr., 
Greenville; Ed Byrns, County 
Agent, Wash. Co., West 
Bend; Charles Roy, Sparta; 
J. Willard Hall, Readstown; 
A. R. Lawton, Viola; Charles 
Heisel, Rockton; Forrest B. 
Kelsey, Delavan; Albert Peg- 
low, Brillion; W. W. Lawton, 
Ft. Atkinson; Herbert H. 
Reim, 924 Labaree St., Wa- 
tertown; Mr. V. G. Howard, 
Howard’s Honey House, 4152 
South Howell Ave., Milwau- 
kee. 


Wyoming — Wm. Mosteller, 
Blue Ribbon Apiaries, Box 
1570, Casper. 


Send your donations of honey to the receiver nearest to you. 


AMERICAN HONEY INSTITUTE 


417 N. Few Street 


Madison, Wisconsin 
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There are said to be compensations for everything. 
The only one that I can think of which compensates for 
being hard up is that one can go out without fear of 
being kidnapped for ransom. 


E. M. Cole, of Audubon, Iowa, reminds me that several 
men spent much time in the study of bee diseases a 
generation ago whose names are no longer remembered. 
Dr. W. R. Howard of Fort Worth, Texas, was much in 
the beekeeping limelight and published a book, “Foul- 
brood, Its Natural History and Rational Treatment” in 
1894. Who remembers it now? 


Likewise N. W. McLain, Apicultural Agent of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture gave much study to disease in 
1886. He recommended that the honey in diseased combs 
be extracted and the combs sprayed with salt, soda and 
salicylic acid in rain water. Since the treatment failed to 
cure the disorder it is not surprising that we have long 
ago forgotten it. Nothing succeeds like success, it is said. 
The fellow who finds the solution of our problems is 
remembered. The one who tries with equal diligence but 
stops short of success is soon forgotten. 


John H. Lovell writes from Maine to say that the 
temperature had been down to 40 below zero with two 
feet of snow on the level. He says further that if the 
bees survive this winter, beekeeping in southern Maine 
may be considered a safe venture. 

B. A. Hadsell, of Buckeye, Arizona, writes that he 
started with bees seventy-five years ago at Lima, Ohio. 
Seventy-five years is quite some time to devote to any 
business. I visited Hadsell at his Arizona home several 
years ago and am pleased to hear that he still retains 
his interest in bees after his long service to the industry. 

When I get letters from beginners asking for my 
honest opinion as to whether a willing young man can 
make a living from bees, I can only say that I did do it 
and have confidence that I could do it again. My friends 
who depend entirely upon bees for a livelihood are living 
as well or better than other friends who depend upon 
some other source of income, 


M. W. Thompson, of Toronto, South Dakota, writes 
that he uses honey instead of royal jelly when grafting 
queen cells and asks whether there is any advantage in 
using royal jelly. If the hees promptly accept the cells 
and give them proper care it is doubtful whether there 
is any advantage. After all what we are after is to get 
the bees started to raising queens and if the larvae are 
uninjured it is probable that as good queens are reared 
when started with a drop of honey as with the royal 
jelly. Who will disagree? 

W. C. Greenleaf, of Muir, Michigan, is another of my 
correspondents who wishes to exchange samples of honey 
for the purpose of making a collection. Such a collection 
is of real interest for a time but the honey changes in 
color and quality after a time and loses its value. 

Calvin R. Jones writes from the Canal Zone to tell me 
about the stingless bees. He says that they are a nuisance 
there and that they plaster their nests in every available 
corner. There are four or five different kinds. He adds 
that they are stingless ‘“‘but boy can they bite, and they 
don’t mind crawling into your clothes to do their biting 
either.” 

Jones complains that once they take hold they are in 
no hurry to let go and he considers them worse than the 
stinging honeybees. He adds that there are so many 
kinds of ants, wasps, bees and other insects that if you 
forget yourself and lean against a tree or sit down on the 


ground you are likely to be very busy for a few minutes 
getting rid of your various acquisitions. 

My correspondent tells of so many interesting things 
that I wish to exchange places with him for a few days 
until I have a chance to get acquainted with the monkeys, 
wild cats and wild hogs which he describes. He tells of 
one of his buddies catching a six-foot snake and carrying 
it around on his arm. Some country, but the stingless 
bees would be the thing of greatest interest to a bee- 
keeper like me. 

A correspondent wants suggestions for getting honey 
granulated in the proper form for exhibition at next 
year’s fairs. He asks whether he can put away some of 
this year’s crop now and let it stand. This is a sticker for 
me and I am unable to help him. The honey with which I 
have had personal experience granulates within a few 
months after extraction and then gradually comes back 
to the liquid form again. My honey put away now would 
be partially liquefied again by next summer. Who can tell 
us how to meet this problem? 

Who remembers the name of the inventor of the queen 
excluder, the swarm catcher or the drone trap? Some 
do of course but the rank and file of men forget quickly. 
Unless one is able to make some fundamental discovery 
he will soon be forgotten. In the invention of the bee 
space, Langstroth made such a discovery, as did Mehring 
in the invention of comb foundation or Hruska in the 
extractor. Not many such can be made for one such 
industry as beekeeping. It is probable that Watson’s 
controlled mating of queens is most likely to be remem- 
bered of any contribution of present day beekeepers. My 
hat’s off to Watson. 

Everybody is interested in the effect of the numerous 
codes now under consideration. Codes are helping many 
a difficult situation and they are also responsible for some 
new abuses. Barney Remer, manager of the Sioux Honey 
Association, writes that he is of the opinion that a code 
of fair practice for honey producers with some sort of 
price stabilization clause would be a benefit to the entire 
industry. 

I think that we all agree that the tendency to cut 
prices to ruinous levels is the greatest problem to the 
beekeeper just now. Whether it can be cured by a code 
is another question. Just how a code of fair practice 
can be enforced among so many small producers is hard 
to figure out. 

Unusual interest attaches to the discussion of the code 
question by two well known Michigan men in this issue. 
One argues that it is the remedy for all our troubles and 
the other is equally sure that it is not workable. I would 
very much like to see some stable price for honey but 
how to get it, there’s the rub. 

When it comes to setting prices there is no point based 
on cost that is fair to all. A price sufficient to give a 
fair profit to the man who gets one hundred and fifty 
pounds per colony would hardly return cost of produc- 
tion to the man who gets only fifty. We are no longer 
able to produce some vegetables which we formerly sold 
from our Iowa market gardens in competition with those 
raised in localities where conditions are more favorable 
and costs are lower. Honey producers face the same 
situation. 

The thing we most need now in all our human relation- 
ships is a willing cooperation. There is plenty for all to 
enjoy ample comfort and security when we learn to pro- 
vide a proper distribution. We are moving in that di- 
rection slowly and painfully, but surely. A better day 
lies ahead. 


FRANK C. PELLETT. 











